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THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue second sitting was easy for those who had seats, but 
hard for those who had none. The room (Willis’s large) 
was literally crammed. The programme was excellent, and 
Vieuxtemps more than ever admirable. The apparition of 
the pale and charming Wilhelmina Clauss was also an event 
that gave a special interest to the sitting. Blessings on her 


delicate little fingers ! 
Behold the selection :— 
ee in B flat (6-8), No. 3... ...  -.. - Mozart. 
rio, C minor, + aye &c. Op., 1 Beethoven. 
Quartet in D, No. 8, Op. 44... ... Mendelssohn. 


The quartet comprised, as at the previous meeting, Vieux- 
temps the magnificent, Goffrie the eager, Hill the solid, and 
Piatti the incomparable. 

Mr. Ella tells us, in the Recorp, that each of Mozart's 
quartets has “a type of its own, in key as weil as character.” 
Without stopping to solicit the meaning of this, we may at 
once say that the quartet in B flat was very finely played. 
Of the minuet and trio, Mr. Ella states, in the Recorp, that 
they are “ both in the key of the first movement ”—which is 
true; and that this “1s not usual”—which is untrue, since 
it is usual. This, however, did not render Vieuxtemps’ exe- 
cution of them less spirituel and vigorous. In the adagio the 
mighty Belgian violinist—who now fills the throne-of De 
Beriot, which is too small for him—sounded as gorgeous and 
rich as though his violin were twenty. Mr. Ella, in the 
Recorp, kindly gives Vieuxtemps a hint about the manner in 
which this adagio should be played :— 


“ Here the leading violinist will have to display the attributes of his 


mental power, in phrasin ; i : 7 
wil wall uiinad and tooled Pagehicied egremca 

If Vieuxtemps caught the meaning of this, which we 
have no time to solicit, he is more acute than we can pretend 
to be. He played it superbly; but we sought in vain for an 
elucidation of the learned Director’s directions. 

“‘ Expression,” —good, that means expression; ‘rhyth- 
mical expression” means nothing ; “ tasteful rhythmical ex- 
pression,” means less than nothing ; “ well sustained tasteful 
rhythmical expression,” means whatever Mr. Ella means; 
what that means we have no means of discovering (not that 
we meant to make a pun). 

The marvellous quartet of Mendelssohn was marvellously 
played, In the finaleV ieuxtemps was a giant. We have 
said it. In the most delicate minuet, and the exquisitely 
tender andante, in B minor—which Mr. Ella assures his illus- 


! 


|trious, and his noble patrons ‘diminishes gradually with 





‘why should not we ? 


pellucid harmony, delicately stnEWED in the inner parts, ending 
in a whisper of tonic chords” —(a ‘‘ whisper of tonic chords,” 
is good)—in these Vieuxtemps was a passionate child, a 
longing girl—all in short that the music suggested. He is a 
gieat fiddler—a very great fiddler. 

Nor must little Goffrie, who played the prominent second 
violin part, which ceaseth not, with unceasing correctness, be 
passed over; nor Hill, the invaluable, whose tenor is a 

ongue that waggeth eloquently ; nor the divine Piatti, who is 
never more divine than when drunk with the melody of Mendels- 
sohn, and who might be styled Archangel, with more justice 
than his mouldy compatriot, Corelli. These eminent men were 
at evens with Vieuxtemps ; and Mendelssohn was Mendelssohn. 

The audience were enchanted; and even the Director rose 
from his seat among the Dukes, and applauded vehemently. 

Before we do justice to the delicious little Clauss, let us do 
justice to ourselves. Wilhelmina can afford to wait; we shall 
be thinking of her all the while. )— 

When the scherzo of the Beethoven frio began, our eye 
(always open) fell upon the following paragraph :—(We are 
not trying to imitate the imaginative “ Vivian”)— 


FRENCH MUSICAL CRITICS. 


“ In presenting a musician of Continental fame to the members 
of the Musical Union, we scrupulously avoid giving the opinions 
of pupils, friends, and other interested parties. We have had 
several years active employment behind the scenes of daily and weekly 
newspapers, and the language applied to moralists will alsoexplain 
the infallibility of critics in general: “They discourse like angels, 
but they live like men.” Most of the authorities quoted on the 
merits of Haberbier, first made us acquainted with the genius of 
Auber, Meyerbeer, 2 Paganini, a Liszt, a Thalberg, and all the 
brilliant stars that have appeared in the musical horizon for the last 
quarter of a century; nor have we ever been deceived by the 
unanimous judgment of French musical critics on the merits of @ 
composer, vocalist, or performer. We have no reason whatever to 
change our opinion of Haberbier’s talent. We shall always feel 
justified in quoting criticisms by musicians of acknow edged 
ability, whose signatures are considered a guarantee of good faith; 
acustom, we think, that must very soon be adopted in this country, 
if art-criticism is to exert any lasting influence on the musical 
mind.” 


Mr. Ella! Mr. Ella! youare toohard uponus. Why pull 
us out of our obscurity, to challenge comparison with yourself, 
Jonn Ella? We livelike men, Alas! you have detected us. 
You were several years “ actively employed behind the scenes 
of daily and weekly newspapers ;” you confess to it. You 
also, discoursing as an angel, lived as a man; confess it— 
most irascible of phenicopters! You lived like men; and 
You hid your name, John Ella! and 
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why not we? Has the time come, when reviewers shall dis- 

close their patronymes, that the truth, and nothing less, may 

be told of the sittings of the Un ? Is that your meaning? 
Listen to brother Herald, 


“ Mr. Ella, in the olla of small talk which he publishes in con- 
nection with his concerts, takes the opportunity which this reunion 
afforded of resenting the unfavourable opinion which it was the 
misfortune of his last new pianoforte-player to create. The sneer- 
ing paragraph to which we allude asserts that the artist in question 
came over with the unanimous credentials of the French musical 
critics—the said French musical critics being, of course, much 
wiser men than those of the same ungentle craft in England. We 
happen to know something of the estimation in which the annihi- 
lated pianist was held in Paris, and we also know that the most 
vigorous efforts were made to ensure for him and his new system 
of fingering a civil wordin this country. All, however, was with- 
out avail. Mr. Ella should remember that there is such a thing as 
tacit, as well as published, criticism. Hector Berlioz may pane- 
gyrise ; but how was it the unfortunate pianist managed to thin the 
room so completely as he did before he fad brought his expositions 
toaclose? Mr. Ella’s fashionable patrons, in the sunshine of 
whose smiles he so pleasantly basks, were, it seems, as deaf to the 
charmer as we and others. The paragraph smites chem in common 
with Mr. This or Mr. That; and let them look to it.” 


John Ella ! John Ella! be generous, and spare us! 

Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss, we have been thinking of you, 
while we have been talking to your director, to whom, in a 
picture, you have dedicated yourself! One word will describe 
your playing of the Allegro con brio and andante con variazioni ; 
that word is PERFECTION. It was perfect in style, in 
tone, in touch, in phrasing, and in execution. It left criticism 
tongue tied. The minuetto, trio, and finale prestissimo we 
lost, through the paragraph of Mr, Ella, upon which our eye 
(always open) fell, just at the end of the andante, We are 
not sorry for this. Why, you know best—you unpardonable 
little genius, unpardonable -because you are a little genius, 
and because you will not prac 

We must apologize for thus breaking off abruptly in the 
middle of sv interesting a subject; but Signor Rommi has 
just handed us the following piece of news :— 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


“The above noblemen, at the invitation of our newly elected 
chairman, Lord Saltoun, have consented to fill up the vacancies 
in the Committee, occasioned by the deaths of the Earl of 
Falmouth and the Earl of Belfast. ‘ From its infancy to its present 
maturity, the Musical Union has enjoyed the constant support of 
these universally esteemed patrons of music."—John Ella’s 





which he had cut out of the Recorp, and which we publish 
as a sign that we are not angry with Mr. Ella, whom 
and whose Musical Union, and whose Musical Winter 
Evenings we like exceedingly, although we are forced to rate 
him now and then, and criticise them as often. 

To conclude—Mr, Ella has done much good ; let him not 
undo it, by vain and unwise attempts to hush the voice of 
truth, to gag the press, and to ask the world to believe—what 
the world will never believe—that his concerts are paragons 
of perfection, his performers invariably unrivalled, and him- 
self uincomparable and unapproachable. Live and let live,” 





should be Mr. Ella’s motto, or one of his mottos, If he 
adopts it, and goes on striving to please his patrons and the 
public, he will always be respected, and his exertions well 
rewarded. He may discourse as angels, in the Record, and 
live as men, at home—and he may allow others to do the 
same, without reproaching them with their humanity, while 
he flatters them with their angelic attributes. 
F. Pray. 

Signed and sealed Witness, D. R.' 

[We omitted to say, that, at the end of the concert, Mdlle: 
Clauss performed a notturno of Chopin, and a study of Thal- 
berg--to perfection. | 





Foreign. 

Parts.—(From our own Correspondent.)—At the Italiéns, 
Madame Ia Grange has appeared in Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Lucia is generally allowed to be her best performance. I like 
her singing in this opera better than any I have yet heard her 
in. The music, which was written for Persiani, is well suited 
to her voice, and affords her more opportunities for showing 
off her surprising ¢ours de force. As an actress I am not 
frantic about Madame La Grange, and have seen the mad 
scene played with much more reality and much more judg- 
ment by many artists who have not her reputation. ere 
isa great difference of opinion among connoisseurs about Sophie 
Cruvelli’s “‘ Linda,” which she performed lately with im- 
mense effect. Some aver that she is transcendent in the part ; 
and some hold that she has mistaken the character altogether, 
having elevated the peasant girl into the grand romantic 
heroine. The press also has split into two antagonistic classes. 
With deference, I think, Sophie Cruvelli has taken a correct 
and just view of the part. The truth is, the Parisian public has 
been accustomed to see Sontag and Persiani in Linda, and both 
these renowned artists, having little or no tragic powers, 
eschewed passion altogether, and only rendered visible the 
tender and delicate shades of the character, But surely, the 
sorrows and trials of poor Linda involve her in situations 
that may, without any stretch of imagination, be termed tragic, 
and these have been seized on by Cruvelli, and made the 
vehicle of realizing emotions deep and overwhelming, and, to 
my poor thinking, justified by the occasion. As well might 
the critics find fault with Grisi, for raising the peasant girl, 
Ninetta, into a tragic heroine of the moment. Had Cruvelli 
made Linda dignified and grand, she would have fallen into a 
great error; but she only made her tragic when circumstances 
had placed her in peril and in pain, and brought her to despair 
and madness. Is sucha situation within the limits of tragedy 
or not? Certainly. Linda’s was no melo-dramatic situation. 
But enough of this.—At the Concert given at the Jtaliéns last 
week, by Giulio Alary, Tamburini made his first appearance 
for nine years before a Parisian public. A more enthusiastic 
reception I never heard given to an artist. It was literally 
overwhelming. Tamburini sang an air from the Bravo, and 
the famous duet from the Matrimonio Segreto, ‘Se fiato in 
corpo avete,” with Napoleone Rossi. Tamburini’s voice, I 
need not tell you, is not what it was. Time has made cruel 
inroads upon the most perfect barytone organ ever heard. Still, 
enough remains to show what has been, and even to prove 
agreeable and delightful to the hearer. The duet was received 
with thunders of applause, and Tamburini re-called three 
times with all the honours. A few days after, Tamburini 
also appeared at the Salle Herz, in a Concert, given by 
Vieuxtemps and Servais. Here too, the great barytone was 
féted and crowned with the unfailing laurels of genuine and 
enthusiastic applause. Gardoni also appeared, and was much 
admired for his graceful style, and pure, sympathetic voice. 
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CATALOGUE OF EMINENT PIANISTS WHO HAVE 
NOT PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY, 
Cuarrer 1. 
Alexandre Billet, . , (Foreign, ) 
F.B. Jewson. . , » (Native.) 
Ferdinand Hiller, . ‘ (Foreign. ) 
Robert Barnett. ‘ (Natiwve.) 
Edouard Schulz. Sapo ( Foreign.) 
Brinley Richards, , ’ ‘ (Native.) 
Edouard Roeckel. . ‘ .  (Foreign.) 
William Dorrell. . - ‘ ( Native.) 
Stephen Heller. ; ; .  (Foreign.) 
Ellen Day. . «+ - +  (Native.) 
Rosa Kastner. . ‘ ° .  (Foreign.) 
Vincent Wallace ( Native.) 
Adolph Henselt. ( Foreign.) 
George Osborne, ‘ - (Native) 
Esain. ‘ ‘ ° +  (Foreign.) 
Emanuel] Aguilar. . ; é (Natiwe.) 
Schulhoff. . ° . ( Foreign.) 
H. C, Littolf. . , , ( Native.) 
Emily Coulon. . . .  (Foreign.) 
Charles Horseley. . . ‘ ( Native.) 
Rudo)ph Willmers, - ‘ -  (Foreign.) 
Edmund Rae. . : . . ( Native.) 
Charles Luders. . (Foreign.) 
Edward Loder. (Native. ) 
Charles Filtsch. : -  (Foretgn.) 
Arabella Goddard, ° e ( Native.) 


(Zo be continued.) 
N.B. All the above have either resided in London at 
various times, or have fixed residences, 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


The incident of the concert in which rested the more im- 
mediate interest, was the sonata in B flat of Beethoven, Op. 
106. This work was written towards the close of the com- 
poser’s life, under the most bitter embarrassments of .penury 
and distress. Mr. Macfarren, in the elaborate and instructive 
analysis which he published in the programme circulated in 
the rooms, gives a painful account of the domestic misery 
under which Beethoven at this period laboured. 

By those who would acquire a more intimate knowledge 
of this remarkable work the elaborate analysis of that gen- 
tleman may be advantageously consulted. The criticism is 
enriched with quotations ; and all the points of interest which 
occur—and their name is legion—are discussed and eluci- 
dated. The sonata is of enormous difficulty, and pianists 
shrink from it with a terror which they do not hesitate to 
avow. It had never been attempted in public, excepting by 
Mr. Alexandre Billet, until Thursday morning, when it was 
played by Miss Arabella Goddard, the young English artist, 
who has already established a repute as an executant, honor- 
able alike to herselfund to those to whom she owes her early 
training. A pupil, in her girlhood, of Kalkbrenner, she gained 
&@ steadiness of fingering, a closeness of touch, and a resoe 





nance of tone which have never deserted her ; while her subse 
quent studies underThalberg wrought up her powers of exe- 

cution toa marvellous pitch of perfection, as those who 

listened to her exploits at the National Concerts at her Ma- 

jesty’s Theatre will unanimously admit. Abandoning, howe 

ever, the tours de force of this showy school for the more 

intellectual pleasures of the classical, Miss Arabella Goddard 

has devoted herself to ‘‘ wiser” music than that which the 

public at large the most affect. Her performance on Thursday 

morning may be accounted her first real essay in this branch 

of the art. The occasion was of the highest interest to those 

who knew what the demands would be when they saw the 
sonata in question recorded among the announcements of the 
day. The world generally can know very little of the ma- 
nual trial which is involved in this singular and original 
composition, nor the degree of intellectual as well as mecha- 
nical activity which it requires. Mr. Macfarren may truly 
say that “all the powers of harmony and scholastic researeh 
have been exercised in its development.” Whether in the 
allegro, the adagio, the scherzo, or the finale, the rarest and 
most unexpected contrivances of art are met with in well 
nigh every bar. The ear is alternately piqued by the auda- 
city of a transition, or soothed by the loveliness ofan image. 
The Musical World proclaims the sonata as “ extraordinary’”’ 
and “‘ almost impracticable ;’’ but adds, thatit is oneof the 
three (Op. 106, Op. 109, and Op. 111) which “ ter- 
minate in triumph and magnificence the vast labours of 
Beethoven in this important branch of musical composition.” 
With such conditions as these the task which Miss Arabella 
Goddard faced was obviously one of the severest peril. But 
when we say that this gifted young English artist not only 
played this sonata—described as “ the longest, the most pro- 
found, and the most difficult piece of music ever composed 
for the piano”—with a vigour and perspicuity unfailingly 
perfect, but that in delivering the first, second, and third move- 
ments, she was unaided by the notes, it may be pronounced 
a fea: absolutely without parallel. That the sonata excited 
no ordinary interest was evident from the appearance of the 
auditory. Every musician of any eminence was present, and the 
unexampled skill and wonderful power of memory evinced 
by the young pianist were facts that filled every one withamaze- 
ment. And in this is resident a measureless amount of cre- 
dit, for the audience was not composed of individuals apt to 
be easily excited by proficiency, or moved to ecstacy unless 
there was due occasion for it. But the ease with which the 
whole was accomplished was too apparent to escape profes- 
sional admiration. The ultra-velocity with which the fugue, 
in which Beethoven employs with matchless ingenuity every 
variety and device of counterpoint, was taken, might have 
been thought impossible; but the unfaltering finger and the 
consummate distinctness of the articulation taught us other- 
wise, The performance altogether produced a palpable sen- 
sation, and Miss Arabella Goddard has laid the corner-stone 
of a fame, in which, even in this foreigner-ridden country, 
ve bye-and-bye take a very honest and legitimate 
pride. 


(From the Standard,) 


In the course of the morning Beethoven’s great pianoforte 
sonata in B flat (Op, 106) was performed. The curiosity 
with which the promise of this extraordinary work had in- 
— the world of — wale _ oor gguendvd 
the sonata, written by Beethoven u most pee i 





and afflicting circumstances, presents an array of di 
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with which no pianoforte player, excepting M. Alexandre 
Bille’, has ever yet dared publicly to cope. Miss Arabella 
Goddard, the rising young English pianist, however, entered 
the lists upon this occasion, and in the presence of every mu- 
sician of eminence, native and foreign, now in the metro- 
polis, performed it with a nerve and exactness perfectly 
astounding. It is only the musician who can appreciate the 
nature of the feat here accomplished. The sonata is de- 
scribed by Mr. Macfurren as ‘* the most extensive, the most 
elaborately developed, and the most remarkable composition 
for the pianoforte that has ever been produced ;” while 
another authority pronounces it to be “ almost impractica- 
ble.” Extraordinary, however, as must be the mechanical 
ability which could compass it at all, Miss Goddard still fur- 
ther appealed totheamazement of the listeners by playing the 
allegro,scherzo, and adagio from memory--a mental effort a] most 
incredible, and certainly without parallel. This matchless 
display of pianoforte playing of the highest class created a 
degree of interest little short of a furore, and Miss Goddard 
was recalled into the room to receive the enthusiastic and 
tumultuous congratulations of the auditory. 


(From the Morning Post.) 


Equally irreproachable and much more remarkable, consi- 
dering the tender age of the performer, and the immense diffi- 
culty of the work, was Miss Arabella Goddard's interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven’s great pianoforte sonata in B flat, Op. 
106. It was quite extraordinary to find this complicated 
production of the large heart and brain of Beethoven— 
this expression of all the deep feelings, metaphysical subtil- 
ties, and mystic sympathies with the spirit-world, which 
alone would-have given immortality to his name—so 
clearly and beautifully rendered by a young creature still 
in her teens. 

We know not whether Miss Goddard had bathed in the 
waters of Castalis, duly shaken the laurel tree, and inhaled 
sulphurous vapours before commencing her wonderful per- 
formance but sure are we that she appeared a genuine Pythia, 
full of her god, darting his rays into our mind with a force 
which belongs only to inspiration. We are not a Parnassian 
nymph, and, consequently, cannot celebrate in fitting terms 
the powers of the Magnus Apollo of modern times. We 
cannot even aspire to the office of the priest, who should take 
down and set in order the fine frenzies of the sacred agent of 
the poetic deity. All we can say is, that we love the sublime 
and beautiful history of a heavenly dream, to which we 
listened yesterday—our heart sympathises with it—our rea- 
son acknowledges its truth, until the last chapter, which, 
unfortunately, baffles all our faculties. Although this was 
quite as well read as the rest, we could make no sense of it. 
Our pen, accustomed to decisive criticism, shows an inclina- 
tion to trace the words “ Rudis indigestaque moles ;” but re- 
flecting on our weakness, we will make it form the letters 
N. L. (non liquet) used by the Roman judges when they were 
bothered. 

Miss Goddard was immensely applauded by an audience 
that included most of the principal artists in town, and called 
for twice after the conclusion of her performance. 


(From the Atheneum.) 


This Society met for the first time this season on Thurs- 
day—and besides Mozart’s Quartet in D major (No. 7), played 
to perfection, and Mendelssohn’s in E minor, kept faith in 





‘the matter of producing novelties by bringing forward a v 
agreeable stringed Quartet in C, by Hummel, his thi otk | 


work. This is so elegant and bright, so ingeniously con- 
structed and well balanced, as to make its disinterment a 
benefit to players and hearers. Those who want a thoroughly 
presentable novelty belonging to the school of Mozart, with- 
out any extraordinary flights of poetry or romance—without 
any strainings after profundity or fantastic originality—have 
cause to be obliged to M. Sainton and his compeers for adding 
to their list of pleasant possessions. 

The performance of Beethoven’s Grand Solo Sonata, Op. 
106, by Miss Arabella Goddard, was an experiment signally 
illustrating the advance made in faith and patience by the 
Engiish concert-goer. Not merely are the difficulties of the 
work great asregards its remarkable length—the extreme 
gravity of certain portions and the extreme complexity of 
others,—they also include several examples of want of clear- 
ness and crudity, and more than one passage which the player's 
eye may bring before his own mind, but which no living 
fingers can fully present to the hearer. On this magnificent, 
poetical, yet incomplete and over-wrought Sonata, a library of 
critical remark could be written. Less, however, must suf- 
fice the reader; and in its place a few words of high praise 
must be given to Miss Goddard—who performed it (the first 
three movements from memory) with a force, precision, 
calmness of tempo and thorough intelligence worthy of the 
utmost honour. Such a tour de force from a Lady Pianist of any 
country, of any age, we hardly can recall ; and it is one which 
implies the existence of too much sound musical attainment 
not to merit record, not merely because it is satisfactory for 
the present, but because it is promising for the future. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
The third concert took place on Monday night, before a 
very full audience. The following was the programme :— 
Part I. 


Sinfonia in E flat, No. 10 
Aria, “ Robert,” Madame Novell 
Notturno, Messrs. Nicholson, Malsch, 
Williams, Lazarus, Baumann, Waetzig, 
C. Harper, and Rae... 
Duet, “Cara Alice,” Madame 
and Herr Formes 
Overture, “ Ruy Blas” 


Haydn. 
Meyerbeer. 


Mozart, 


N ovello 


Meyerbeer. 
bet Mendelssohn. 
Part IL. 

Beethoven. 
Schubert. 
David. 


Sinfonia in D, No. 2 hed 36 $3 

Song, “ The Erl King,” Herr Formes ... 

Concertino, trombone, Mr. Winterbottom 
Duet, Madame Novello and Herr Formes 

(“ Fidelio”) £5 mi as 

Overture, “ Lodoiska” aM innahs 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


The above selection does not call for many remarks. It 
was composed for the most part of works with which the 
Philharmonic orchestra is so familiar, that, under such a con- 
ductor as Mr. Costa, it would have been almost impossible for 
them not to go well. Haydn’s symphony—No. 10 of the 
Saloman set of twelve—in spite of the themes being some- 
what worn, is still a masterpiece of form and a model of 
fluency. Beethoven’s No. 2—written before Beethoven had 
matured his style—discloses the same excellenciesin a simpler 
and more noble manner. They were both admirably exe- 
cuted, and the beautiful Jarghetto of the last, in which the 
melodic invention of the composer appears to be inexhaustible, 
produced its accustomed effect. The notturno of Mozart—for 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, aud two horns—lost 
half its effect by being curtailed of its first and most import- 


Beethoven. 
Cherubini. 
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ant movement. It opened with the minuwetto and trio, in both 
of which Mozart’s wonderful command of the resources of 
counterpoint is exemplified in highly ingenious forms of 
canon. The performance was excellent on all hands—more 
especially of the last movement, a kind of air varié, in which 
the oboe playing of Mr. Nicholson, and M. Baumann’s un- 
rivalled execution on the bassoon, elicited constant marks of 
approval, The beautiful! overture of Cherubini—which, at 
one time the rival of Kreutzer’s more familiar prelude to an 
opera of the same name, has founda place, denied to the 
other, in the “ classics” of the art—deserved a better position 
in the programme. The great feature of the concert was the 
overture of Mendelssohn to Victor Hugo’s play of Ruy Blas 
—in vigour and brilliancy of orchestral effect equal to any of 
the overtures of Weber. It has, however, been frequently 
described ; and it is enough to add, that a performance entirely 
up to the Philharmonic mark roused the enthusiasm of the 
audience, and elicited an encore that there was no resisting. 
The art of accumulating force, by the peculiar distribution of 
instruments, was never more powerfully displayed than in the 
extraordinary climax to this work. Mendelessohn cid not 
often employ trombones in his overtures; but that to Ruy 
Bilas being intended for the theatre, a legitimate opportunity 
was offered ; how he has availed himself of it is unnecessary 
to say. 

The trombone concerto of M. David, of Leipsic, though 
better than such things in general, presented little to interest 
beyond the clever playing of Mr. Winterbottom, who was 
loudly applauded. The vocal music was good enough in its 
way ; but Madame Clara Novello being “ out of voice,” the 
duets from Roberto and Fidelio, and the hacknied air from the 
former, fared worse than they would have fared had the lady 
been well-disposed. Herr Formes gave a vigorous German 
reading of Schubert’s popular Er! K6nig; and the orchestral 
accompaniments, by whomever supplied, were exceedingly 
clever. _ But Schubert intended them for the pianoforte ; ard 
his own version is decidedly preferable. Moreover, the 
transposition of the song a fourth below alters its character 
entirely, 

With respect to the misunderstanding, the history of which 
was given at great length in our last number, the Morning 
Herald, in its article on the same concert, has the following 
remarks :— 

The intended programme within the last few days experienced a 
change as regards the performance of the C minor concerto of 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, which Miss Arabella Goddard, upon being 
solicited to perform, proposed to play. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Costa and Mr. Sterndale Bennett managed to disagree about 
some trifling matter in 1848, and, in default of a little judicious 
intervention, the misunderstanding has lasted ever since. Tantene 
animis colestibus ire ? 

The particulars of this silly affair are set forth with historical 
minuteness in a musical paper of last Saturday. To such lengths 
has the quarrel run, that Mr. Costa, it seems, has stipulated in his 
last official agreement that he should “ be at liberty to decline con- 
ducting any pre of music to which he might have any objection,” 
The result of such an arrangement has led to much bitter and un- 
pleasant feeling. Miss Arabella Goddard exercises the right which 
every solo performer has hitherto possessed—that of selecting her 
own author. She chooses the concerto by Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
alluded to above, and as the name of Mr. Sterndale Bennett is now 
to be rigorously excluded from a Philharmonic programme be- 
cause of the squabble of 1848, the directors, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Clinton, Mr. M‘Murdie, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Sainton, and Mr. Balsir 
Chatterton, are powerless in the matter ; and the engagement of 
Miss Goddard is cancelled, We have simply narrated this trum- 
pery affuir as it stands. We care nothing about its personal merits; 





but it is at least annoying, to use no harsher word, that our greatest 
English classical composer should be expunged by a special ecict 
from the concerts of a society of which hitherto he has been one of 
the most distinguished ornaments. The public, however, is not 
destined to lose the concerto, nor Miss Arabella Goddard the credit 
of playing it. The moment the prohibition of the directors was 
made known the New Philharmonic Society, we learn, arranged for 
its performance at their third concert, announced to take place in 
a few days. 

The concerto in question having thus been got rid of, the not- 
turno fzr wind instruments, by Mozart, was substituted almost at 
the eleventh hour, in consequence, as we have hinted, of the gallant 
obduracy of Miss Arabella Goddard as regards her countryman, 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett: 





THE QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 


(From the Times.) 


This society, which rose last season into such high estimation 
with amateurs of chamber-music, and becomes as formidable 
a rival to the Musical Union as the New Philharmonic to the 
old, gave its first concert on Thursday at Willis’s Rooms, before 
such an audience of cognoscenti, professors, and patrons of the 
art as is rarely seen assembled. MM. Sainton, H. Cooper, 
Hill, and Piatti, the directors and principal executants, have 
not been idle during the recess. Their quartet-playing went 
far to establish the principle that the best way to acquire per- 
fection in this kind of music is never to change the performers. 
By continual practice together these gentlemen have ap- 
proached more nearly to the desired ordeal than any quartet 
party previously heard of in this country. We speak of them 
en masse, without wishing to draw comparisons between indi- 
vidual members of the association and other performers on the 
same instruments. That MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and 
Piatti are all executants of the first class, is well known; but 
the invariable correctness, point, delicacy, and precision they 
have attained depends as much on the system upon which 
they act as on their respective merits as performers. The 
quartets on Thursday were, Hummel’s, in C (No. 1, Op. 30), 
Mozart’s, in D (No. 7), and Mendelssohn’s, in E minor (No. 
4). We do not remember to have heard any of these played 
better—rarely, indeed, so well. The quartet of Hummel—one 
of a set of three, very little known—is a welcome addition to 
the repertovre of chamber-music for stringed instruments. The 
work of a consummate musician, and an elegant thinker, it 
hardly sins on the side of originality ; but the symmetry of its 
form, the melodious character of its principal themes, and the 
remarkable fluency with which it is written throughout, carry 
sufficient weight to excuse the absence of that rarest of qua- 
lities. The success of the quartet of Hummel will probably 
induce the directors to bring forward the remaining two of the 
set at some convenient period. Of the graceful and ingenious 
concertante quartet of Mozart, and of the passionate inspiration 
of Mendelssohn, it is needless to add anything to what has 
been already advanced in favour of their very admirable exe- 
cution by MM. Sainton and his coadjutors. In the first and 
last quartets M. Sainton took the first violin; in the second 
(Mozart’s), Mr. Cooper was the leader. 

The first concert of the Quartet Association was further re- 
markable for one of the most extraordinary performances it has 
ever been our chance to hear—that of Beethoven’s pianoforte 
sonata in B flat, Op. 106, by Miss Arabella Goddard. Those 
who desire to become fully acquainted with the history and 
merits of this sonata may refer to the very interesting account 
of Mr. Macfarren, whose analysis of the various pieces which 
constitute the programmes cannot fail to be of the utmost 
advantage to the audience. A few words on our part must 
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suffice. As Dussek composed the sonata entitled Plus Ultra 
to rival the popularity of Woelfl’s Ne Plus Ultra, then regarded 
as the most difficult work that had been written for the piano- 
forte, Beethoven produced his sonata, Op. 106, in answer to 
Hummel’s sonata fantasia in F sharp minor, which, for similar 
reasons, had been a furore among the connoisseurs at Vienna. 
But if Hummel’s was pronounced a work of unheard-of diffi: 
culty, Beethoven’s was declared by all pianists to be impossible. 
The simple and genuine nature of the composer of Fidelio was 
never more strongly manifested than in the gradual progress of 
this singular and magnificent production. Intending to write 
a sonata Which should immediately, through the medium of 
brilliant execution, captivate and enchain the musical public, 
he created, in its place, a work equal in magnitude, variety, 
originality, and depth, to the choral symphony (No. 9) itself, 
and even more difficult to be performed by a pianist than the 
other by an orchestra. The first ideas which presented them- 
selves to Beethoven, doubtless, took hold of his imagination to 
such a degree that he forgot his original design in the ardour 
with which he pursued their development. The sonata in B 
flat occupies little short of three-quarters of an hour in perfor- 
mance, and the finale, a free fugue, is at once the longest, most 
elaborate, and most mechanically impracticable movement ever 
written. The enormous difficulty of the work has made it 
comparatively a sealed book to amateurs and professors of the 
pianoforte ; and, while all worshippers of Beethoven’s genius 
have regarded it as one of his loftiest achievements, none but 
exccutants of unusual endowment have attempted to play it even 
in private, much less before a large audience. The great pro- 
mise displayed by Miss Arabella Goddard was remarked last 
year in the notice of her concert at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
but whatever was anticipated then was far surpassed by her 
ao on Thursday. It was not so much the extreme 

ifficulties, overcome with an ease and composure surprising 
to all present (and among the audience were many of the best 
page of the day, anxious and curious to see, or rather to 

ear, this redoubtable problem solved), nor the amazing rapi- 
dity with which the final fugue—difficult enough, no matter 
how slowly executed—was led off and continued to the end; 
but it was the conception of the general character of the sonata, 
the poetical reading of the adagio—described by Mr. Macfarren 
as ‘“‘the unrestrained outpouring from the deepest recesses, 
else unfathomable, of a heart surcharged with the most intense 
emotions”—and the happy variety of tone and expression 
which endowed the lengthy and inextricable fugue with un- 
ceasing spirit and vitality—that most agreeably astonished 
every initiated hearer, coming, as it did, from so very young 
a performer. To say that Miss Goddard understood the sonata 
by Beethoven thoroughly, and executed it perfectly, is to say 
more than has been said of any other pianist, with the single 
exception of Mendelssohn, who had a gift of making easy that 
which to others was seemingly incompassable. It is unne- 
cessary to add more than that the audience heartily encouraged 
the young artist in the progress of her arduous endeavour, and, 
at the end, honoured her with a recall and such a demonstration 
of unanimous sympathy and approval as is rarely witnessed at 
a public performance. 

The plan, successfully followed out last year, of producing 
new and unknown works by foreign and native composers, 
will it is hoped, be persevered in by the Quartet Association, 
whose second season could not have been more auspiciously 
inaugurated than by this concert of Thursday. 


M. ZERDAHELYI'S MORNING CONCERT. 
(From the Daily News.) 
A matinée musicale was given on Saturday, at the resi- 











dence of Mrs. Milner Gibson, in Wilton Creecent, for the 
benefit of M. Zerdahelyi, a distinguished Hungarian pianist, 
recently arrived in this country. It consisted of a taste- 
ful melange of chamber musie, both vocal and instru- 
mental. M. Zerdahelyi performed a selection of Hungarian 
melodies, arranged by Liszt; a study for the pianoforte on 
the subject of Schubert’s celebrated song ‘‘ Der Wanderer,” 
and a fantasia on themes from Robert le Diable. These pieces, 
in their various styles, were well calculated to display the 
diversified powers of an accomplished artist. The Hungarian 
melodies were especially interesting. Beautiful in themselves, 
and full of national character ; formed into a connected piece 
by a Hungarian composer, unrivalled among the musicians of 
the day for original genius and brilliant fancy, and executed 
by a Hungarian performer with congenial feeling and ex- 
pression, they afforded the audience a musical treat of a very 
high and uncommon description. 1n his skilful and musician- 
like treatment of Schubert’s charming melody, clothing it 
with rich harmonies, and drawing from it new and striking 
effects, M. Zerdahelyi showed much talent as a composer. 
As a performer, he may justly be described as a complete 
master of his instrument. The strength and firmness of his 
hand enable him to produce a great body of tone, full and 
mellow, without harshness ; his finger is uncommonly rapid ; 
in the most florid passages and brilliant flights his articula- 
tion is always clear and distinct ; and (what is a great beauty 
in pianoforte playing) his unerring certainty gives an air of 
facility even to the greatest difficulties of execution. The 
pieces he performed on this occasion belonged to the modern 
school; but (as has been said) they embraced considerable 
variety of style; and, from the taste and judgment shown 
in their execution, we have no doubt he would be equally 
successful in the more severe and classical music of the elder 
masters, 

A number of elegant vocal pieces were sung by Madame 
Doria, Signor Ciabatta, Madame Anichini Scalia, the Misses 
Cole (two young singers of remarkable promise), and several 
others. And Signor Bottesini, on his unrivalled contra-basso, 
sang some of the finest airs in the Sonnambula with a beauty 
and expression which the finest Italian singer could not sur- 
pass. The rooms, it is scarcely necessary to add, were filled 
with elegant company. 

Herr Zerdahelyi’s programme comprised the following 
pieces :=~ 

Rhapsodie Hongroise 
Etude 


Der Wanderer (Schubert) iY Liszt. 
Fantasie (Robert le Diable) Zerdahelyi. 


[Herr Zerdahelyi was an officer of high distinction in the 
Hungarian army. Political events have forced him to quit 
his country, and to adopt music asa profession. Luckily, 
he has a talent which must ensure him success.—Zd, I. W.] 


Liszt. 
Zerdahelyi, 





MDLLE, WAGNER. 
(From Ella’: Musical Sketches.) 


The most beautiful and best appointed theatre in Europe, for 
the convenience of spectators and artists, is the Royal Opera- 
House in Berlin. In this theatre I witnessed the early triumphs 
of Lind, in 1845 and 1846; more recently, I assisted at three 
performances of Wagner, who is quite as popular in Berlin as her 
predecessor. As there is little probability of this lady coming to 
England for the present, I will give a description of her vocal 
organ—a mezzo-soprano. From A to F in a ity, and increasi 
upwards in power, it struck me as one of the most beautiful, 
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vibrating voices I had heard since the days of Catalani. The 
registre below, down to the lowest note of the treble clef (G), is not 
so agreeable as the contralto tones of Viardot, whilst above F, 
reaching to C in alt., her soprano tones are harsh when forced, and 
without resonant quality, Her tine, tall, commanding figure, on 
the stage, makes a favourable impression on every one who sees 
her for the first time; and though overcharged in gesture to suit 
our English tastes, her acting betrays a mind of superior intelli- 
gence. Inthe last acts of the Prophéte, she interested me more 
than Viardot; although I yield the palm to the latter, both as 
a vocalist, musician; and an artiste of most consummate power. 
Wagner performed in Weber's Euryanthe, Bellini’s insipid Mon- 
tecchi e Capuletti, and Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, during my visit to 
Berlin Jast autumn. Her Fides, in the Prophate, was the only ré/e 
that greatly excited my curiosity, affording me a comparison with 
the reading of Alboni and Viardot. In Wagner’s Fides there was 
more art and study for effect than I like, yet it was unmistakeably 
a beautiful conception of the réle. 


ify 

The voice of Wagner is not so flexible as that of Alboni, or of 
Viardot, nor does she seek alone to captivate by the mere display 
of roulades aux frais de Vauteur. But in the union of voice and 
acting, she afforded me, in some scenes, far more pleasure than 
either of her superiors in vocalization. ‘Two of my countrymen, 
true lovers of music, and members of the Musical Union, accom- 
panied me to hear Wagner in the Prophéte; one was in raptures 
with the effect produced on him by the famous scene in the 
cathedral, whilst the other, evidently disappointed from having 
expected too much, quietly remarked to me, “ When Viardot plays 
that scene, I feel disposed to jump on the stage and embrace her. 
Wagner does not move me.” I confess that the effect of the tout 
ensemble was so satisfactory, that my feelings gave vent in bravi, 
which also resounded from all parts of the theatre, and left me no 
time for “ cool comparisons.” 

From Bellini’s opera I received very little pleasure : twenty-five 
years’ experience in the Italian Opera bands in London, playing 
the chefs-d’euwre of Mozart, Beethoven, Cimarosa, Rosine 
Meyerbeer, etc., etc., unfitted me for the enjoyment of Bellini’s 
weakest of operas. Rellstab, the journalist and critic, told me 
that, although he could not sit out the two first acts, he could not 
resist going to see Wagner, as Romeo, act the Scene of the Tomb. 
I own that Wagner proved herself an actress, in this trying scene, 
of the very mE order : she recalled to my memory the following 
description I had heard of her in Ischl, by a German amateur 
enthusiast : ‘“ When Wagner can no longer captivate by her sing- 
ing, she will remain to us a great actress.” In the part of Romeo 
I Site heard Malibran, Viardot, and the sublime Pasta. In m 
opinion, the latter’s impersonation of the character, wit 
Guglielmo’s music, has never been approached by any of her suc- 
cessors ; and I never wish the ideal perfection of Pasta’s reading to 
be disturbed by witnessing any other singer perform the part. 

In Euryanihe, the music so captivated me, so thoroughly 
absorbed all my attention, that I have, now, no very vivid recollec- 
tion of the particular merits of Wagner's singing—her acting was 
admirable, and every musician knows, or ought to know, that not 
only the principals, but the chorus are en action throughout this, to 
my taste, most perfect example of German Dramatic Music; and 
consequently more intelligence, and greater variety of musical 
effect, are required in the vocal performance of this beautiful opera, 
than in any other belongingto the German repertoire. My journe 
to Berlin was amply repaid by the splendid representation of this 
opera: and, although, with the exception of Wagner, there was no 
vocalist that could stand in comparison with any of the first-rate 
artistes at the Royal Italian, the perfection of all the details, vocal 
and instrumental, produced an ensemble which can never be attained 
in England, without more frequent rehearsals than are usually 
devoted to lyrical works of a complicated structure. I was told 
that a Maestro, en route to St. Petersburgh, had an interview with 
Mdlle. Wagner after witnessing her performance in Mozart's Titus, 
(in which opera Wagner does not shine to great advantage,) and 
with truly Hibernian candour consoled her, for not singing in 
London last season, by saying that she would not have any success 
in a company of Italians. ere is, perhaps, some truth in this 
opinion. In Vienna, where Ander is rated as the finest tenor 





singer in Germany, the families I visited were quite reluctant to 
believe that he made no furore at the Royal Italian Opera! In 
Prague, I heard a tenor singer from Pesth, with a robust voice of 
great power; and after singing the Grand Septet in the Huguenots, 
the audience were frantic with delight ; and yet, so unsatisfactory 
was his methode. without delicacy, or flexibility of voice, that 1 am 
convinced he would make a fiasco at the Royal Italian Opera, in 
London. 

Ihave long come to the conclusion that a voice formed by 

—— in Sioa becomes guttural, and in French nasal. The 

inglish language is pretty free from guttural and nasal sounds, 
but the collision of anti euphonic, and final mute, consonants 
closing the mouth in utterance, is an obstacle to the free develop- 
ment of the vocal organ. Inthe formation of the voice, the 
Italian language only should be adopted for young students: when 
once a good methode is established, there is no danger in singing in 
any language. Whenever the German, French, and English 
vocalists adopt this system, they sing quite as well as though they 
were born and bred in Italy, as instanced in Malibran, Bontag, 
Viardot, Lind, Falcon, Billington, and many other celebrated 
vocalists whose names have escaped my memory. Mdlle. Wagner, 
1 am told, was not early educated as a vocalist, but gained celebrity 
as an actress ere she wooed the Muse of pe 3 

As an actress Mdlle. Wagner is graceful and dignified. Tess 

impassioned and impulsive than Schroeder-Devrient, and with a 
voice less equal in power, Mdlle. Wagner’s vocal abilities are more 
satisfactory to a musician than those of her gifted countrywoman 
inthe zenith of her popularity. A German vocalist educated in 
Germany, and accustomed to the stimulating applause of a German 

ublic for mere declamatory singing, can never obtain popularity 
in a troupe composed of the best Italian singers, and I think that 
Madlle. Wagner is wise in relinquishing her engagement to sing at 
the Royal Italian Opera.—JouHn ELLA. 





Original Correspondence. 


Tue QuarTETT ASssocIATION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—I have a dispute with a friend about the pianoforte which 
Miss Arabella Goddard played upon, with such marvellous effect, at 
the meeting of the Quartett Association. My friend asserts that 
the instrument was made by Erard; I affirm my belief that the 
piano was a “ Broadwood.” Which of us is wrong ? 

Respectfully, yours, 
A Susscrier. 

April 18. 

[As there was no plate on the instrument, we are unable to satisfy 
our correspondent’s curiosity. We can testify, however, that it 
possessed the best qualities of both makers.—Ep. ] 





BesetHoven’s Op. 106. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Smr,—The performance of Beethoven’s wondrous sonata by Miss 
Arabella Goddard, at the Quartett Association on Thursday 
morning, may, with justice, be alluded to as one of the most 
extraordinary pianoforte achievements of this or any other season. 
The presence of so many of our most eminent musicians, was alone 
a significant proof of the importance attached to such an under- 
taking, as the interpretation of Beethoven’s gigantic sonata. As 
some of your readers may not have seen the testimony borne in 
favour of Miss Goddard’s great success by the Atheneum of 
Saturday last, I here add the Editor’s remarks: “ The performance 
of Beethoven’s grand solo sonata, op. 106, by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
was an experiment signally illustrating the advance made in faith 
and patience by the English concert-goer. On this magnificent 
poetical, yet incomplete and over-wrought sonata, a library of 
critical remark could be written; Jess, however, must suffice the 
reader, and, in its place, a few words of high praise must be given 
to Miss Goddard, who performed it (the first three movements 
from memory) with a force, precision, calmness of tempo, and 
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thorough intelligence, worthy of the utmost honour. Such a tour de 
force from a Lady Pianist of any country, or any age, we hardly can 
recall.” 
Truly yours, 
Brintey Ricuarps. 


Tae Purnarmontic Socrerr. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srz,—I was surprised at some remarks upon the affair of the 
misunderstanding about Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and Mr. Costa, and 
the Philharmonic Directors, in your leading article of last week. 
The words to which I more especially allude, bear reference to a 
lady who is the wife of one of the Philharmonic Directors, who has 
for many years enjoyed a distinguished reputation as a pianiste. 
Supposing it to be true, as it has been, before now, asserted, that 
this lady does indirectly influence the actions of the directors ? 
is this any reason for affirming that she exercises her power 
unjustly? 1 have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Anderson, and can 
testifv, with all her friends, my sense of her kind and lady-like 
conduct, in public as well as in private. Although capable of 
enjoying frequent opportunities of performing at the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, she has but rarely <vailed herself of the 
means, as it has always been her rule to bring forward artists of 
merit, of this or any other country. The best proof of her high 
sense of justice, exists in the fact that she has never introduced 
any performers (to the Philharmonic concerts) who have laid claim 
to the introduction merely because they were pupils or relations. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sie, 
Yours, truly, 
A Sunscriper AND A Lover or Farr Pray. 
Richmond, Surrey. 





POETRY. 
PULL AWAY CHEERILY. 


A song of the Diggers. From Ett Lee Carter’s “’Two Lands of 
old.” 


Pull away cheerily, 
Not slow or wearily, 
Rocking your cradles, boys, fast to and fro ; 
Working the hand about, 
Sifting the sand about, 
Seeking for treasures that lie hid below. 
Here’s a brave “ nugget,” 
Like children we hug it ; 
Courage my lads—fortune favours the bold ! 
What are our thoughts about, 
Knocking this quartz about ? 
Thoughts—that we'll soon send our parents some gold. 


Chorus—So pull away cheerily, &c. 


Dick, a young Digger, 
Works a cradle much bigger 
Than his own little self; while Sally, she must, 
Add her mite to the store, 
By collecting the ore, 
And filling her apron with the glittering dust. 
Here’s a mere Mannakin! 
Bringing a pannakin 
He scarcely can grasp in his small tiny hand ; 
While tilting his dish up, 
We merrily fish up, 
Another supply of the bright yellow sand. 
d thus we are cheerily, 
Not slow or wearily, 
Rocking our cradles, boys, fast to and fro, 
Working the hand about, 
Sifting the sand about, 
Seeking for treasures that lie hid below. 


Chorus—Pull away cheerily, &c. 





AN ACROSTIC. 


On two well-known and venerated names suggested by a late 
Philharmonic (?) fracas.) 2 


According to Ausop th’ insensible frogs 

Regardless of freedom, though rul'd but by bogs, 

Appeal made to Jupiter—He from his throne 

Bade sly Momus plead as though 't were his own— 

Enjoying their orator’s sulject and tone. 

Lost !—wond’ring—the frogs hear their thoughts full express'd, 
Lurking unseen within each buff-color’d breast, 

And croaked their assent with infinite zest. 


his seat, © 


Great Jove rests on Juno, yet scarce a 
eeps his feet, 


Old Chronos laughs outright and scarce 
Declaring he never had had such a treat 
During all his long sojourn here upon earth 
As this (both the mover of anger and mirth) 
Ridiculous, stupid, near dead at its birth, 
Destructive petition sans merit or worth. 


Chronos cease, lest these frogs presuming should think, 
Our Gods though in Heaven love laughter and drink, 
Send Neptune's great trident ere Pal’s owl shall wink, 
‘Thus I swear (as I kiss its hallowed fork) 
As I am the thund’rer—their king is a Srorx. 
R. 
Note —Pal. an abbreviation of Pallas. 
[Will our Contributor have the goodness to favor us with a Key 
to the above ?—Ep.] 





Bramatice. 


Avetpnt.—Madame Celeste has been startling the Adel- 
phians during the last fortnight, by performing Peg Woffington, 
( Mrs. Stirling’s part in Masks and Fuces ) Peg is so completely 
an English portrait that it absolutely requires an artist ‘‘ native 
and to the manner born,”’ to give the character its true read- 
ing; for where but on English soil have been found so many 
women of minds strong enough to surmount the temptations 
and allurements of the poor orange girl’s birth and profession 
of after-life? and then the singular and homely garb in which 
the impulsive kindness of Peggy’s nature is clothed, makes her 
completely and unmistakeably native. While feeding the 
family of the starving poet, joking with him, romping and 
laughing with his children, and uttering words of comfort and 
encouragement to their mother, she is suffering the heart-sick- 
ness of blighted and betrayed affection ; and when afterwards, 
she finds her rival in her power and revenge within her reach, 
she restores the young wife untainted to her husband and her 
home, although her own heart is seared in the act. Truly, if 
these things be sooth, poor Peg, with her orange basket, may 
at least claim a share of posthumous fame with her more beau- 
tiful and fortunate, though less noble-hearted, fellow rustic, 
Nell Gwynne. But that Madame Celeste was not quite so 
native as might have been wished, her performance has given 
entire satisfaction to audiences truly Adelphian—that is, 
nightly crowdea. Mr. Webster’s Jemmy Triplet, which is 
becoming an established favourite with the public, is a care- 
fully and elaborately finished master sketch. Miss Woolgar, 
as the youthful wife of Vane, was all grace and simplicity. 
Kitty Clive, who is a malicious vixen, was the more lucky in 
being represented by the pretty, clever, and well-dressed Miss 
Maskell. The new piece, A Desperate Game, seems likely to 
have a long lease of prosperity. 

StRanD THEATRE.—Mr. Allcroft, emboldened by his well- 
earned success in the English operatic line, has produced 


another novelty, entitled Malone's Travestic of Macbeth, an. 
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account of which is humourously given by the “ sole”’ lessee, 
who seems to have some sow] in him—a compliment not to be 
extended to many managers of the present day. This said 
new Macbeth is, we are told, “according to act of Parlia- 
ment,” with the whole of Locke’s music, and is preceded by 
Mr. Jolly’s un-Shaksperian overture, which, in its way, is 
decidedly rather a “jolly affair,”—good, nevertheless. Our 
old Scuttish friend Macbeth is metamorphosed into an Irish- 
man, and in the sequel we find he is a true Hudibrastic 
character, (and an Jrish one too,) inasmuch as after being 
“ Kilt” he “ lives to fight another day.” To sum up (which, 
to give Mr. Allcroft his due, must be a “ summum bonum,’’) 
we may observe, that the music, mise en scéne, and acting are 
all good, triad juncta in uno; and that Mr. G. Hodson does 
full justice to the Scottish thane in his Jrish impersonation. 
Indeed, the Thistle and the Shamrock blend admirably, and 
judging from the well-filled boxes in the theatre, which con- 
tained numerous blushing (?) roses, we may infer that Mr. 
Allcroft’s catering for the public is duly (not dewly) appre- 
ciated. Mr. Hodson is an intelligent and clever impersonator 
of Hibernianism, and is an acquisition to the metropolitan 
stage. Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Miss Featherstone, as also 
the veteran Leffler, deserve especial praise for their able 
assistance ; and Mr. Fraser's Macduff was evidently not to be 
“sneezed at,’ for he proved very artistically that “killing 
was no murder,” inasmuch as that Macbeth soon recovered 
from the home thrusts of the Scottish claymore, and the 
“hard hits” of the Irish shillelah. The piece was deservedly 
successful on Monday night, and an excellent evening’s en- 
tertainment was provided, in addition, the noveity, Shield’s 
pretty opera of Rosina having preceded, and the Jnvincibles 
followed the new travestie. A word for Miss Featherstone ; 
she has a capital voice, which, if cultivated for higher art, 
would probably place her in a good position amongst our 
leading vocalists. 

Mary-Le-Bone.—T'is little theatre has commenced what, 
we presume, may be called its summer season, which is an- 
nounced by the transit of some of the starry meteors from 
Drury Lane, among whom are Mr. Davenport and Miss 
Fanny Vining, a lady of whom we hope to see more than 
we have seen of late, for we were among the first, when she 
appeared here some years ago, to anticipate for her the fair 
harvest of fame that she has since reaped. In her late en- 
gagement at Drury Lane, she has shown the same gradual] 
improvement which has attended her throughout her brief and 
promising career. The fair Fanny is a votary of the comic as 
well as tragic muse, and has a pair of eyes that lurk behind 
the mask of Thalia with as characteristic and expressive a 
grace as they regard the dagger and bowl withial. We see 
by the bills that Romeo and Juliet and the Merchant of Venice 
have been the legitimacies of the current week. We shall 
take an early opportunity of reporting the proceedings from 
ocular demonstration. 





HARRY LEE CARTER AT THE ROYAL 
MARIONETTE THEATRE. 


The new entertainment, ‘‘ The Two Lands of Gold,” 
exhibited last week for the first time, by Mr. Harry Lee Carter, 
has, as we were led to conjectute, proved an attraction of the 
first water (no bull), and is likely, as we are led to conjec- 
ture, to turn up, or out, a golden speculation for the talented 
and enterprising lecturer. The audiences thicken nightly, the 
applause becomes more frequent and louder, and Mr. Lee 





Carter himself, growing more at home in his part, and gaining 
more self-possession—by which his delivery is no sufferer— 
renders himself more thoroughly understood, and more 
thoroughly appreciated by all. Points in the entertainment, 
which, on the first few nights, were concealed from want of 
coolness, decision and method, now come out with evident, 
effect. The two “ patter” songs, both of which are well and 
spiritedly written, are better heard and better liked than they 
were at first, when the rapidity and indistinctuess of Mr. Lee 
Carter’s delivery prevented them from being perfectly under- 
stood. Altogether the lecture goes infinitely smoother and 
more complete than it did last week, and we would strongly 
advise all who were present at the first performance, to pay 
the “‘ Two Lands of Gold” a second visit, by which they will 
have, as it were, an entire new reading. 

We have printed in another part of our columns, one of the 
best songs in the entertainment—‘ Pull away cheerily.” It 
is a downright good “ digger” song ; and the tune provided by 
Mr. Henry Russell is in his most characteristic and catching 
vein, and, as the Times astutely remarked, is likely to become 
as popular as “ Cheer, Boys ,Cheer.” By the way, Mr. Harry 
Lee Carter ‘has a good strong barytone voice, and sings the 
songs with vigor and boldness. 

Bref—Mr. Harry Lee Carter, without absolutely striking 
out a new vein, has hit upon a subject for his entertainment, 
the most universal and absorbing of the day, and has presented 
it to the public in the most attractive and amusing light. 





THE BAND OF THE HARMONIC UNION. 


We have been requested to publish a list of the above 
Orchestra, which isas follows :—First Violins, Messrs. Blagrove, 
Sainton, principals; Cooper, Dando, Doyle, G. A. Griesbach, 
Eames, Pollitzer, Watson, Harrington, Villain.—Second 
Violins, Messrs. Watkins, principal; Anderson, W. Blagrove, 
E. Chip, H. Griesbach, Haldane, Newsham, Patey, Silber- 
berg, Tourneur, H. Lutgen.—Tenors, Messrs. Hill, princi- 
pal; Goffrie, Schmidt, Trust, Vogell, Waud, Weslake.— 
Violoncellos, Messrs. Lucas, principal; Hatton, Goodban, 
Gardner, Guest, Phillips, Poignie, Lutgen, Reed.—Double 
Basses, Messrs. Howell, principal; Castell, Giles, Mount, 
Pratten, Russell, Rowland, Severn, Griffiths. —Flutes.—Messrs. 
Pratten and E. Card,—Oboes, Messrs. Barrett and Nicholson. 
—Clarionets, Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock, Bassoons.— Messrs. 
Baumann and Larkin.—Trumpets, Messrs Harper and Irwin. 
—Horns, Messrs. C. Harper, Jarrett, Rae, and Hooper.— 
Trombones, Messrs. Antoine, Cioffi and Healey.—Ophieleide, 
—M. Prospere.—Double Drums, Mr. Chipp. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Guillaume Tell—we adopt the French name— 
was repeated with increased effect. The overture was again 
encored ; and the trio in the second act again vociferously 
redemanded. The opera was received throughout with im- 
mense enthusiasm. Rossini’s magnificent work has been 
heard for the first time in this country; and we strongly 
advise all lovers of the highest order of dramatic music, 
performed in first-rate style, to go and see Guillaume Tell, at 
the Royal Italian Opera. Tamberlik has never raised himself 
so high in the estimation of the British public, as in the part 
of Arnoldo. In te opinion of ail those who remember 
Duprez in his palmiest days, Tamberlik far surpasses the 
French tenor, even in that quality for which he was most 


| celebrated—power and resonance of voice ; while in every other 
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requisite of a great singer—in beauty of tone, expression, 
simplicity of phrasing, and purity of style, he is acknowledged 
to be infinitely his superior. In short, we must set down 
Tamberlik’s Arnoldo in Guillaume Tell as one of the most 
powerful and splendid performances ever exhibited on the 
Italian stage. 

The third performance on Tuesday was, perhaps, even 
finer than the two preceding, and attracted one of the most 
crowded and fashionable audiences we ever saw assembled at 
the Royal Italian Opera. So great was the success achieved 
by Tamberlik in the ‘‘ Suivez moi,” on the previous repre- 
sentations, that not a single person left the house on Tuesday 
night until the end of the scene. The furore created by 
Tamberlik will recall to the Parisian visitor the great days of 
Duprez and his famous C in alt, otherwise, ut de poitrine. 

Guillaume Tell will be repeated next week, and no doubt 
frequently throughout the season. 

On Thursday night Grisi made her rentrée in Norma. The 
house was crowded in every part, all the habitués of the opera, 
all the connotsseurs, and all the subscribers being present to do 
homage to the queen prima-donna. The reception was of 
course enthusiastic and prolonged. Grisi is certainly thinner 
than she was last season, but she is still as handsome as 
ever. She was completely overpowered by the applause, 
and did not recover herself until the end of the ‘‘ Casta Diva.” 
To say that Grisi’s voice is as fresh and luscious and limpid 
as in days gone by would be perhaps exhibiting a tendency 
to hyperbole ; but to say that Grisi’s voice is as grand, as 
large, and as powerful as ever, would not be to state a whit 
more than the truth. Grisi’s Norma has been so often eulo- 


gised, and is so familiar to the opera-going public, that it would 


be almost a truism to praise and particularise it. Enough to 
say, the performance of Thursday night was instinct with 
reality and beauty, and that the great points were seized upon 
with avidity, and given with all the power and effect of past 
seasons. The tremendous energy and force always exempli- 
fied in the trio in the first act was never made more manifest ; 
while the quieter and profounder beauties of the last scene 
stirred up the hearts and filled the eyes as of yore. That 
Grisi was called twice after the first act, and twice more after 
the second, was the inevitable consequence of Grisi appearing 
in the two acts of Norma. Thursday night may be called the 
second grand epoch of the season. 

Tamberlik—the best of Pollios since Donzelli, if not 
before—was in‘ fine voice, and sang admirably. His pathetic 
singing in the final scene was unutterably fine. Nevertheless, 
what a falling away from Arnoldo to Pollio! Formes.is the 
best of the Orovesos after Lablache ; and Mdlle. Bellini, with 
great care and more experience, promises to make the best of 
Adalgisas since Corbari. This young lady must be looked 
to tenderly. She has decided talent and nice feeling, but her 
intonation is not always true, and this fault she must endea- 
vour to correct, if she would take a firm position in the rank 
of artists. 

After the opera the old fashioned ballet—so replete with so 
many Carlotta Grisi recollections—LeDiable a Quatre, was pro- 
duced for Mdlle. Besson. ‘The ballet was well put upon the 
stage, and Mr. Harris, who played the basket maker, by his inde- 
fatigable exertions and good mimes, helped to keep the perfor- 
mance alive; but the success was not decided. The visitors to 
the Royal Italian Opera seem not to look or care for ballets— 
or, perhaps, they would fain have something better than the 
management provides. Mdlle. Besson is not a Carlotta Grisi, 

a Rosati, a Plunkett, or a Cerito, and nothing less, we believe, 








in a ballet will make it successful now-a-days. Rosati is in 
Paris, Plunkett is in Brussels, and Carlotta Grisi will soon 
have her congé from Vienna. Better to provide no ballet 
than not the best. 

Guillaume Tell will be repeated on Thursday, and Verdi's 
Rigoletto is announced as in rehearsal. Mario will probably 
make his first appearance in Puritani on Tuesday. 


ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE BACH SOCIETY 
IN LIEPSIC. 


By G. A. Macrarren. 
(From the Music Publishers’ Circular.) 
(Concluded. ) 


It is not a little wonderful that so much of truth should be 
entangled with so much of convention, as is the case through- 
out these works. We have some fine examples of truly 
dramatic declamation, side by side with such technical whim- 
sicalities as the setting of the word “ abyss” to a descending 
interval, the illustrating the vanity of human knowledge 
by a point of contrapuntal imitation, and many like examples, 
to some of which I have called attention in the course of 
these remarks. We have some, not many, examples of real 
musical beauty, such as the opening chorus of the Cantata, 
Bleib bei uns, den es will Abend werden,” surrounded by 
masses of merely mechanical contrivance, in which the eye 
and not the ear—the intelligence and not the feeling—is only 
addressed. We have some instances, such asin the Duet for 
alto and tenor im the last Cantata, where the oboes and 
trumpet in unison are introduced at intervals with the Canto 
Fermo, of clearness and consequent grandeur of effect; and 
some, such as in the opening of the sixth Cantata, of delicacy 
and even beauty of vocal and orchestral combination; and 
these are alternated with such elaborated complications of 
part-writing as can produce no effect but that of pas and 
confusion. Wehave some noble specimens of counterpoint, 
and some broad and bold, though rarely massive progressions 
of harmony; and these are contrasted with countless examples 
of what it is not for me nor you to say we like or dislike, but 
what, if the rules of the most respected theorists and the ex- 
amples of the most esteemed, because the most sympathetic 
composers, have any reason, must be, and assuredly is, theo- 
retically and practically wrong. On this latter head I con- 
fidently assert that, in the volume under consideration, there 
are more rules broken, more principles violated, and more of 
such intolerable things introduced as are, in so far, beyond the 
scope of rule, as no theorist has even deemed it necessary to 
interdict them, relying on the impossibility of any one who 
could write at all ever writing them,—than are to be found 
in the same amount of music of any composer extant. 
Hence I wonder, and here I own it, that one who had the 
power to produce so much of what is admirable should have 
been without the discretion to avoid so very much that is 
deplorable; that the same hand should furnish us with an 
equal example of what to avoid and what to follow. 

The case may be thus explained, that, in his process of 
composition, Bach appears ever to have forgotten the end in 
his too sedulous attention to the means. The various arts of 
the musician are purely the materials with which he appeals 
to the sympathies, excites the intelligence, and affects even 
the passions of his hearers; and the mistake is manifest, of 
one who so complicatedly entangles such materials, as to leave 
his audience impressionless, except with an effect of laborious 
dulness. Counterpoint, which is a collective name for the 
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rules of musical art, is an admirable servant to the imagination 
—that helps it to the development and arrangement of its con- 
ceptions,—but it is an infamous master, that arbitrates over, 
if not suppresses the very existence of ideality; and this is 
notably exemplified in the compositions we have been con- 
sidering, and further, in the extreme application of the 
original contrapuntal principle—namely, of making several 
independent melodies to accompany each other; all the rational 
laws of counterpoint are sacrificed—and thus we find it, like 
many another tyrant, working its own destruction. 

For many long ages in the history of our art, the world 
and the church, the heart and the intelligence, took a totally 
different path in musical expression; thus were produced 
the ponderous masses of elaborate, intentional, purely artificial 
and mechanical contrivance that belong to the style of the 
schools,—the natural, genial, spontaneous national songs that 
belong to the style of the people. In the scholastic style, 
expression itself was limited by rules wholly founded, not 
upon effect, but upon technical arrangement, and all the 
merits, such as they were, were addressed to the knowledge 
of the musician, not to the feelings of susceptible hearers. 

The time had come when the artificial rules of counterpoint 
were to give way to the true principles of the harmony of 
nature, when the conventions of prescribed expression were 
to be supplanted by the impulses of the imagination. Bach 
evidently felt the latter; but he had been taught the former 
style, and his prejudice was stronger than his feelings—unfor- 
tunately his feeling, for want of proper discipline, led his pre- 
judice into some dreadful dilemmas, such as false relations and 
otker progressions that need not the authority of laws to 
prove them unallowable—but he carried the art of musical 
elaboration to a greater extent than any one ever has, than 
any one ever will. 

o conclude, the publications of the Bach Society in 
Leipsic are an interesting, perhaps a valuable study for the 
accomplished musician, but a most dangerous one for the reve- 
rential student. 





Provincial. 


Mancuestser.—The last Gentleman’s concert, in the Concert 
Hall, took place on Wednesday, the 13th instant. The programme 
was as follows :—Part I.—Symphony, (in C minor, Op. 5,) N. W 
Gade); Aria, Miss Milner, ‘“‘ Non mi dir,” (Mozart); Solo, Clarionet, 
Herr Grosse, (Beer); Song, Miss Milner, “ Should he upbraid,” 
(Sir H. R. Bishop) ; Overture, “ Zauberflite,” (Mozart). Part II. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, (in C minor, Op 37,) 
(Beethoven) ; Song, Miss -Milner, “The Sea has its Pearls,” 
(Lachner); Violoncello Obligato, Herr Lidel; Andante, from 
Symphony in D, (Beethoven) ; Scotch Ballad, Miss Milner, (A. 
Lee); March from “ Athalie,” (Mendelssohn); Conductor, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Leader, Mr. Seymour. The performance of the 
symphony by Gade was the first in Manchester, and the first in 
this country. We shall be happy to meet this composer again, 
His symphony has given us a favourable impression of his powers. 
Herr Grosse’s execution of the air with variations by Beer, was 
received with great favour, and confirmed our good opinion of his 
abilities. ‘The overture by Mozart was a very satisfactory perfor- 
mance, and received more attention than when, on a recent occasion, 
it was played at the close of a concert. The concerto by Beethoven 
was performed by Mr. Hallé ir a beautiful manner, and the orchestra, 
under Mr. Seymour's guidance, was well up to the mark. Miss 
Milner pleased us more on this occasion than she had done before ; 
the song, by Lachner, was in all respects effective, the blending of 
the violoncello with the voice being very pleasing, As far as the 
audience generally is concerned, perhaps the Scotch ballad might be 
named as the most taking portion of the vocal selection. We must 
again, however, complain of the constant use of the pianoforte. 





On Wednesday evening no orchestral accompaniments whatever 
were given.—Manchester Courier. 

Reapine.—(From a Correspondent..—The Amateur Musical 
Society gave their last Concert this season, in the New Hall, on last 
Monday evening. The programme, certainly a somewhat tame one, 
opened with Rossini’s overture to “Guillaume Tell,” which was 
very creditably performed by the band. The solo on the violoncello 
by Mr. George Collins, was indeed a perfect gem, and rapturously 
encored, as it well merited. Miss Rose Braham was the “only 
vocalist ” at the concert, at which she appeared for the first time in 
Reading, and made a most favourable impression ; iu fact, succeeded 
in securing a good reception on any future visit to that fashionable 
town. Her style of singing Arne’s lovely and well-known song 
“‘ Where the Bee Sucks” was in admirable good taste. The same 
might, with safety, be said of this lady’s other songs, which were 
encored. The solo on the pianoforte by Miss Beale was ricaly and 
effectively performed. Mr. Crosier was well received in his solo 
(oboe). His playing on this difficult instrument was critically 
correct, and deserved the general commendation it elicited. This 
concert was marked by a greater number of solo performances than 
usual ; a practice which nothing bat the skill of the performers could 
justify. Of Mr. Viotti Collins’ violin solo, it is only necessary tu say 
that he played with even more than his accustomed feeling, energy, 
and fire. The overture to “ Fra Diavolo” was only tolerably played, 
the allegro being taken too slow. Mr. Rowland’s solo, for contra- 
basso, was ably performed, ard encored. The New Hall was 
crowded with a fashionable audience, and the ecencerts of the 
Reading Amateur Musical Society were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Baistot.—(From a Correspondent.)—Mr. P. J. Smith’s miscel- 
laneous concert took place on Monday evening, March 28, at the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, and was well attended, the great saloon 
being filled by an audience comprising many of the leading fami- 
lies of our neighbourhood. Mr. Smith was assisted by the mem- 
bers of the Classical Harmonists Society, and by most of the resi- 
dent amateurs of Bristol and Clifton. His leading vocalists com- 
prised Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss and Mrs. P. J. 
Smith, and his orchestra, which was unusually full and complete, 
was enriched by such artistes as H. C. Cooper, Signor Piatti, Mr. 
Robert Pratten, Mr. Webb, and others. The performance cpened 
with Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, a production embracing too 
many Gifficulties to be perfectly presented by a miscellaneous band 
and chorus, drawn partially from the resources of distant places, 
and amassed but with little or no opportunity for com- 
bined practice. We write not in any angry spirit of com- 
plaint, but rather to suggest a reason why so great a work was re- 
ceived more tamely than might have been expected, as well as to 
account for inequalities which were, more than once, observable. 
We are not unaware of the difficulties which those have to con- 
tend with who cater for the public in the higher departments of 
musical art. It was obvious that Mr. Smith had incurred great 
expenses, and made great efforts to present as perfect a perfor- 
mance as possible, but nothing short of half-a-dozen full rehear- 
sals could make Walpurgis Night go smoothly. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was suffering from a severe indisposition, and imparted but little of 
his usual powerful effect to the music allotted to him. Mrs. P. J. 
Smith sung the solo “ Know ye not a deed so daring,” very credit- 
ably, although parts of it were too low for her voice. Mr. Weiss 
was in fine voice, and rendered the solos “ Restrained by night,” 
and “ Unclouded now the flame is bright,” very finely. Of the 
choruses the most effective was the last, which was grand and mas- 
sive, and was sung with smoothness and precision. The overture 
to Guillaume Tell followed and was admirably played. The mis- 
cellaneous part of the vocal concert was opened by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves with the grand scena from Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” which she rendered in a manner that showed a complete 
mastery of her art. Mr. Sims Reeves rallied, and seemed more 
himself in Weber's splendid scena, “Oh, ‘tis a glorious sight to 
see,” which he sang with an immense deal of dramatic effect, im- 
parting great tenderness and pathos to the minor movement, 
“ Morn, ye maidens of Palestine.” He also gave the grand aria, 
“ Fra poco,” from Lucia, and Pureell’s “Come if you dare,” with 
almost his wonted energy and expression, albeit his cold and hoarse- 
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ness were perceptibly distressing him in both pieces. ‘The audience 
were appealed to to excusc him his share in a duet, and the great 
majority at once assented, althongh there were some present who, 
having little sympathy with the infirmities of “ the human artical,” 
dissented from the proposition, and expressed themselves by hisses 
and audible murmurs. Mrs. Smith’s most successful effort was 
Weber's aria, “ A lonely Arab maid.” She also sung the Romanza, 
“ Long I’ve watched,” with a flute obligato by Mr. Robert Pratten, 
and was warmly encored. Mr. Weiss gave Mendelssohn's “I’m a 
roamer,” with success. In the course of the second part Mr. H. 
Cooper, who had most efficiently led the band, played a violin solo 
by Sainton, upon themes from La Fille du Regiment, a piece 
abounding in difficulties, which none but a thorough master of his 
instrument could surmount. The piece was faultlessly rendered, 
and elicited the warmest applause. Signor Piatti likewise played 
during the concert, a solo of his own composition, in which he in- 
troduced with telling effect, the beautiful aria from Robert le Diable, 
“ Robert toi que L’aime,” and was furiously applauded. We must 
not forget to mention that the andante and finale from Beethoven's 
grand symphony in C minor was finely performed by the orchestra, 
and constituted one of the principal gems of the evening. 

Bseccies.—(Froma Correspondent.) —11th April,1853.—I enclose 
you a programme of a Concert given by the Beccles Choral Society, on 
Thursday last. It wasas follows :—Part I.—Overture, “Occasional,” 
(Handel) ; Anthem, “ O give thanks,” (Purcell); Recit. and Air, 
“Honor and Arms,” Samson, (Handel) Mr. Chapman; Quartette and 
Chorus, “Then round about the Starry Throne,” Samson, (Handel) ; 
Voluntary, Organ, Mr. G. Sothern ; Air, “ Rejoice greatly,” Messiah, 
(Handel); Trio, “On Thee each living soul awaits,” Creation, 
(Haydn); Chorus, “ Hallelujah,” Messiah, (Handel). Part II.— 
Sinfonia, “ No. XII.,” Adagio and Allegro, (Haydn) ; Aria, “ Miei 
rampolli,”’ Cenerentola, (Rossini) Mr. Chapman; Chorus Glee, 
“ Awake, AZolian Lyre,” (Danby); Duet, Violin and Pianoforte ; 
Violin, Mr. R. Flick; Song, “I’m a merry Zingara,” (Balfe) ; 
Trio, * The flocks shall leave the Mountains,” Aczs and Galatea, 
(Handel) ; Glee and Chorus, “The Gypsies’ Tent,” (‘T’. Cook) ; 
Song, “ In Days of Old,” (J. L. Hatton) Mr. Chapman; Valse, 
“ Dew Drop,” (Chas. D’Albert) ; Finale, ‘“‘ God Save the Queen.” 
The Concert passed off with great éclat, and the room was filled 
with a most fashionable audience ; many persons being unable to 
obtain tickets. You will observe we were assisted on this occasion 
by Mr. Chapman, a gentleman well known in the London musical 
circles as an excellent bass singer. Mr. Chapman is a native of 
this town, and some weeks since, when on a visit to his friends 
here, he kindly consented to sing gratuitously for the benefit of our 
Society. He has not sung in public for four years, having been in 
indifferent health ; but, from the success he met with on ‘Thursday, 
it is quite evident he may now resume his professional engagements 
with credit to himself, aud much pleasure to his numerous circle of 
friends. He was in excellent voice, and the parts and songs allotted 
to him told with very great effect ; his fine bass voice having lost 
none of its power, or his singing none of its refinement. The 
choruses exhibited a decided improvement in the members of the 
Society ; andthe gentry of the town and neighbourhood came for- 
ward in the most liberal spirit, in support of the gratuitous labours 
of every individual connected with the Society. We have just 
erected an organ in the Assembly Room, and built a new and very 
complete orchestra, which willaccommodate all our band and chorus, 
numbering about ninety members. Mr. Sothern, organist of Lynn, 
Norfolk, presided at the organ with his accustomed ability. The 
pianoforte accompaniments were sustained by a member of the 
society, and very cleverly too. 

Hatiaton.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The pretty village 
of Hallaton has been in a state of great excitement lately, owing 
to an invasion of its quiet streets, not by an army of French sol- 
diers, led by Louis Napoleon, but by a much less belligerent com- 
pany, led on by a lady fair. Not to keep your readers in suspense, 
I will explain at once that the lady commander was Mrs. 
Rowlett, a vocalist of repute in the provinces, who gave a concert 
here on March 10th and had enlisted in her cause Mrs. W. Row- 
lett, Messrs. Oldershaw, Rowlett and Briggs as vocalists, and 
Messrs. T. Weston, C. Weston, Braithwaite, Rowlett, Oldershaw, 
and W. T. Rowlett as instrumentalists. With this compact little 





army the fair commander took the Fox Inn by storm, fixed he 
head quarters inthe Assembly Rooms, and issued from thence he 
decrees, which were responded to most cordially by all the fashion 
and beauty of the neighbourhood. Among these I noticed Lady 
Kendrick, of Hatton Hall; Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses Vowe, of 
Hallaton Manor; the Rev. Mr. Dent, the Rev. Mr, Peak, Mrs, 
Peak and family, and about a hundred more of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood whom I could name, but I fear your 
space cannot be spared to enumerate them. You will perceive that 
the “giant” Music is making rapid strides when he seeks ‘o rest 
himself in this quiet out-of-the-way little village, and as his royal 
pregress deserves to be recorded, I write you afew lines on the 
subject that your great journal may spread the event to the four 
quarters of the globe. You would, no doubt, like to know of 
what the programme consisted, but fearing to take up too much of 
your space by detailing it, I will only mention that Mr. 
T. Rowlett’s singing “ The Crusader’s bride,” was much ad- 
mired; that Mr, Oldershaw in Balfe’s song, ‘ Then you'll 
remember me,” was excellent, that Mr. C. Weston’s solo 
(by Thirlwall) on the violin, was irreproachable, as was 
his own solo on the violoncello, accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Master W. T Rowlett, that Mr. and Mrs. W. Rowlett’s Comic 
Duet “ A.B.C.” (J. Parry), caused roars of laughter; and that Mr, 
Briggs in “ Down among the dead men,” was listened to with be- 
coming awe. The concerted music was all well executed, and the 
concert gave entire satisfaction to all present. 
Newcastir-on-T'yne Sacrep Harmonic Socrety. — This 
powerful society commenced their second year on the 5th 
instant, with the performance of Samson. We have not 
had such a combination in Newcastle since the last festi- 
val, though Miss Dolby’s severe hoarseness was a great draw- 
back, especially as it prevented her singing in the Messiah. Samson 
opens with an overture, containing a very dignified introductory 
movement, a spirited fugue and a most charming minvet ; it is cer- 
tainly one of the most popular of the author’s productions, After 
a short recitative and fine chorus of Dagonites, Mrs. Sunderland 
sung “ Ye Men of Gaza” in excellent style, and in the conclud- 
ing air “ Let the bright seraphim,” made a great impression, the 
trumpet accompanimeut to which was very well played by Mr. 
Darling. Miss Dolby, though ina very unnt state, was very de- 
sirous to sustain her part in order to prevent vo interruption to 
the work, and sang to the end of the first part, though with much 
pain; nevertheless, she made a great effort in the air “ Return, O 
God of Hosts,” and sung it most beautifully, though we fear it 
prevented her from appearing in the third part, when Mrs. Sun- 
derland obligingly consented to sing the recitatives at a moment’s 
notice, as it werc, which she accomplished in a manner that re- 
flects the highest praise equally on her talent and disposition. 
The arduous part of Samson devolved on Mr. Ashton, and well he 
acquitted himself. The manner in which he gave the well-known 
and admired air “ Total Eclipse” was such as to elicit the marked 
approval of the audience. In the concerted music he also showed 
himself to be an excellent vocalist. Mr. Weiss sang throughout 
in the most superb manner. In the glorious air “ Honour and 
arms,” the great power of his voice and fine style told with im- 
mense effect. ‘The touching manner in which he sang the charm- 
ing air ‘ How willing my paternal love,” made the audience call 
loudly for a repetition. ‘The choruses were all rendered with the 
greatest precision. We may mention particularly, “ O, first created 
beam,” with its grand point after the passage, “Let there be 
light,”-~“ To man, God’s universal law,’—and the concluding 
chorus to the second part, “ Fix’d in His everlasting seat,” which 
was very finely sung. The band throughout deserve great praise, 
and the manner in which they played the ‘“‘ Dead March” made a 
great impression on the audience. ‘The whole power of the 
orchestra in the grand chorus “Let their celestial concerts all 
unite,” brought to a conclusion the first performance of Samson 
in this tewn, and we sincerely trust that we may soon have the 
opportunity of hearing it again, when it will, no doubt, be tully 
appreciated and its many beauties become more admired. ‘“ The 
Messiah,” ou the 6.h, went off admirably. Having previously 
noticed the able manner in which this society renders this work, 


we will only say that Mr. Weiss particularly excelled in “ Why do 
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the nations” and “The trumpet shall sound” and all the choruses 
were exceedingly close and effective. One word we must add in 
praise of Mr. Ions, who, as conductor, deserves all that we and the 
public canrender. Notwithstanding his time is of the greatest 
value to himself, he has freely placed it at the service of this so- 
ciety, and to his sterling abilities and great experience we are in 

ood part indebted for the success which has marked its oratorios. 

he houses on both occasions were “ bumpers,” the attendance 
including some of the principal families in the town and neigh- 
bourhood.--( voi the Newcastle Guardian.) 

Krnaton.—Musicat Society.—The last monthly meeting of 
the season was held on Tuesday, the 29th March; Richard Banks, 
Esq., President. The concert-room was filled to overflow, and 
the performances of the evening appeared to give great satisfaction, 
more particularly in the execution of the instrumental portions of 
the programme. The conductor (our late organist, Mr. Ridley), 
was highly complimented at the close, for the scientific manner in 
which 7 had arranged and conducted the concerts of the season. 
The active and valuable exertions of Mr. Ridley in establishing 
and conducting the musical society, which has been so justly ap- 

reciated during the winter season by this town and neighbour- 
sist and the acknowledged and general satisfaction he has given 
during the time he has held the appointment of organist of King- 
ton church, determined the members of the said society to present 
him on leaving their town to take a more valuable appointment, 
with a slight testimonial of their sense of his professional talent 
and the highly successful manner in which he has performed his 
duties since his residence among them. Accordingly, on Tuesday 
evening last, being the final concert of this season, Richard Banks, 
Esq., as President of the evening, presented Mr. Ridley with a 
handsome and serviceable piece of plate. The large and highly- 
respectable attendance during this interesting presentation, bore 
ample testimony to the esteem in which Mr. Ridley was held in 
this neighbourhood.—Hereford Journal. 

Watruamstow.—On Wednesday evening, Mr. Bird, the organist 
here, gave a Grand Evening Concert, for which he engaged 
as vocalists Madame F. Lablache, Mrs. Alexander Newton, and 
Signor F. Lablache. The instrumentalists were Madame Verda- 
vainne, piano; Mr. H. Blagrove, violin; Mr. Hancock, violoncello ; 
Mr. C. Blagrove, accompanist. This great attraction, added to 
the high respect felt most generally for Mr. Bird, (who is unfor- 
tunately suffering from blindness,) caused the little village to be in 
a state of extreme commotion ; carriages lining the roads for some 
distance round snd about the rooms. Of course, Madame and 
Signor F. Lablache were received with great pleasure, they being 
so generally well known and respected in this lccality, and sang 
their various songs and duets with their accustomed taste, spirit, 
and drollery, being rewarded, as usual, with the plaudits and encores 
of a most fashionable audience. Mrs. A. Newton was a stranger 
to us, but her fine soprano voice and wonderful power of execution 
exhibited in the arias from Zauberflote (which was encored most 
vociferously) and Lucia, added to her taste and the pathetic feeling 
thrown by her into Kucken’s charming song “ The Tear,” rendered 
her the Ait of the night ; and we trust soon to hearher again. Mr. 
Blagrove on the violin, and Mr. Hancock on the violoncello, both 
played with their accustomed success. In fact, nothing was wanting 
In the entire arrangements of the programme. The concert was 
fully and fashionably attended. 

Batu.—The two grand concerts given by Mr. H. Simms, at 
the Assembly Rooms, on the 9th inst., considering the quality of 
the entertainment, and the appropriateness of the period, were not 
so well attended as we had. wished and expected. Miss Birch 
appeared to be but in weak health; but her indisposition did not 
at all affect the resonant sweetness of her beautiful voice, perfect 
and unerring in every intonation, and possessing a “ sympathetic” 
quality, rarely found in the soprano. It is, in fact, the possession 
of this quality, which, more than the difference of mere compass, 
cultivation, or register, which constitutes the superiority of the 
organ of Miss Birch over that of her sister. She not only sings 
you the notes,—all artistes of a certain amount of development do 
that,—but you get with her an interpretation of the soul of the 
melody, so to speak; you hear the sentiment of the music, of 
which the notation is the language merely, and on some lips not 























very intelligible language either. Her execution of the various 
pieces in the programme in which she took part left nothing to be 
desired ; the ear was completely satisfied with the clear soft tones 
of her evenly-balanced voice, and the taste with the finished deli- 
cacy of her cultivated and poetic style. Miss Dolby is an artiste, 
par excellence. She betrays the “ genius irritabile ” in every move- 
ment of her majestic carriage, in every look of her imperious face. 
Her voice is perfectly d’accord. In comparison with Miss Birch’s 
liquid and rippling melodies, her upper notes sounded a little hard 
and dissonant; but then the rich, deep, melodious fulness of her 
“diapason,” and the exquisite smoothness and polish of every 
lower tone of her register! Miss Dolby sings, too, as Charles 
Lamb used to say of Braham, with “ understanding;” she imparts 
a charm to the composition she is interpreting, by the inherent 
poetic genius of her own nature; she would vocalise the ten com- 
mandments, and give a special characteristic to each prohibition. 
Of Mr. Chatterton’s harp playing little need be said. It is, no 
doubt, as perfect as natural dexterity and assiduous practice can 
make it. Mr. Frank Bodda filled up the concerted pieces very 
acceptably, and sang several solos, among others, the “ Largo all 
factotum,” in a very creditable manner. In the part music, the 
correct ear and consummate musical knowledge of Mr. Land 
rendered him exceedingly available—On Monday morning, a nume- 
rous assemblage of the dilettanti of Bath and its neighbourhood was 
attracted to the Assembly Rooms by Mons. Jacques’ entertainment. 
It is due to the gentlemen who formed the instrumental corps on 
Monday—Messrs, Sainton (first violin), H. C. Cooper (second 
violin), Hill (tenor), and Piatti (violoncello), to state that each one 
of them fully came up to the highest expectation. Nothing conld 
exceed the delicate finish of the ‘various movements, as they suc- 
ceeded each other in all their richness of colouring, depth of feeling, 
and brilliance of instrumentation. Mons. Jacques at the pianoforte 
evinced his well-kaown skill, his playing be ng characterised by 
those sterling qualities which mark the practical musician. The 
concert throughout was received with abundant applause, and 
afforded a rich treat to those who had the good fortune to be 
present.—Bath Gazette. 

Peterporovcu.—On Tuesday evening a vocal and instrumental 
concert was given in the Corn Exchange, by Mr. Arthur Thacker. 
The bill of fare was judicious and good. The artistes were all pro- 
vincials, with the exceptioa of Mrs. Henry Wallack. We must 
confess to a very agreeable surprise in finding them so well equal 
to their work. Mr. Bray, the leader, gave two solos, one on the 
violin, the other on the violoncello, in first-rate style. Mr. Farmer, 
a young performer on the cornet, was full of beautiful tone, and 
gave very great satisfaction. His entire performance augured well 
for his future fame. The next time he comes to Peterborough we 
hope he will favour us with “ So gently o’er me stealing.” or, what 
would be better still, the celebrated “‘ Trumpet march,” from Puri- 
tani. Mrs. Henry Wallack was in capital voice, and deservedly 
received two encores. Mr. Strickland’s voice is not a powerful one, 
and we therefore question his judiciousness in selecting “The 
White Squall.” It was tastefully rendered, but not with sufficient 
strength for the size of the Exchange. We should pronounce the 
“ Amelia Waltzes” the instrumental gem of the evening. In exe- 
cuting them, the band left nothing to be desired. The whole con- 
cert came off with considerable eclat. Mr. Thacker was perfect in 
his pianoforte accompaniments; but, considering his superior style 
of pianoforte playing, he ought to have favoured his friends with a 
solo. Mr. Thacker is a rising pianist, and deservedly esteemed by 
all that know him. Most heartily do we wish him a success com- 
mensurate with his merits.— Aurelian. 

Rocuester.—(From a Correspondent)—Our musical season in 
Rochester owes much, if not everything, to the accomplished 
organist of the Cathedral, Mr. J. L. Hopkins. For some years 
past he has, at some risk, and with great spirit, gratified the public 
with an annual series of concerts; and crowded audiences at the 
Corn Exchange have repeatedly testified their sense of the attrac- 
tiveness of the musical treat provided for them. The four concerts 
of the seven just ended, were given on the 22nd of November last, 
the 29th of December, the 8th of February, and 6th of April, and 
when the list of vocalists is enumerated, it will be seen that there 
was no lack of musical talent of the highest order. The several 
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ladies engaged were the Misses Birch, Dolby, Messent, Clara 
Henderson, Cicely Nott, and Mrs. Sims Reeves. ‘The gentlemen 
singers were Messrs, Sims Reeves, Lockey, Manvers, Leffler, T’. 
Young, and F. Smith. The subscribers had also opportunities of 
hearing Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Viotti Collins on the violin, Mr. 
G. Collins on the violoncello, Signor Cavallini on the clarionet, 
and Miss Kate Rogers, and Mr. J. L. Hopkins himself on the 
pianoforte. ‘The Marine Band, and the Band of the 95th Regi- 
ment contributed their quota of music, and gave the orchestra a 
brilliant appearance, while the Lay Clerks of Rochester Cathedral 
satisfactorily filled up the glee department. The most striking 
performances were Mr. Sims Reeves’ “ Deeper and deeper still,” 
and the “ Bay of Biscay;" Miss Messent’s “I wandered by the 
brook side ; ” Miss Dolby’s “O del mio dolce ardor ;” Mr. Lockey’s 
“ Eulalie;" Miss Birch’s “Corinna;” Miss E. Birch’s “ Tear,” 
and “Softly sighs,” as sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Cooper's 
manly and unaffected style of playing the violin produced a most 
agreeable impression; and the singular talent displayed by Mr. 
Viotti Collins, at once astonished and charmed the audience. The 
subscribers had also the unexpected pleasure of hearing Mr. G. 
Collins on the violoncello, who supplied the place of another 
member of that gifted family, Miss Medora Collins. On a future 
occasion we would recommend a less sparing introduction of 
classical music. Ballad singing, and opera-airs have their charms, 
and instrumental feats possess an attraction of their own, but 
the performances of masterpieces of art, besides gratifying the 
ear, refines and elevates the taste. Classical quartetts, and if 
possible, an attempt to render some of the great masters, would 
give an additional interest to the attractions of the concert 
room; nor would a few madrigals be unacceptable, or beyond 
the reach of the executive talent at the disposal of the enter- 
prising conductor. 

PiymoutTa.—(From our own Correspondent.) On Monday 
evening, Sheridan Knowles’ popular play, The Hunchback, was 
layed, introducing Miss Glynn in the character of Julia, toa 

lymouth audience. So great had been the success of this 
lady’s first engagement, that Mr. Newcombe has deemed it politic 
to enter into a second for ten nights, and—if one may judge from 
the crowded state of the theatre on Monday night—with every 
probability of success. I cannot call Julia Miss Glynn’s triumph, 
she is rather too stately. Her Lady Macbeth, and Queen 
Constance are far preferable. Master Walter by Mr. Mead, Sir 
Thomas Clifford Mr. Bellair, Modus Mr. N pepilibe: and Fathom 
by Mr. G. Smythson, were all excellent; while Helen found a 
charming representative in Miss F. Bennet. The Farce of 
Winning a Husband, introduced a new candidate for public favour 
in Mrs. Bellaire. This lady possesses considerable talent, and the 
changes of seven different characters from one to another was 
effected witha rapidity and neatness which was quite astonishing. 
She is a decided acquisition to Mr. Newcombe’s already talented 
troupe. On Tuesday Fazio was given, and Miss Glyn sustained 
the character of Bianca. This was more suited to the tragedian's 
style of acting than Julia, and the part was embodied with a fear- 
ful reality, and showed tragic powers of the highest order. 
Giraldi Fazio was ably sustained by Mr. Mead, and the principal 
scenes with Miss Glynn were vehemently and deoeevedly 
applauded. The laughable farce of the Omnibus followed, in 
which Mr. Elsbee Shaw and Mr. Smythson kept the audience 
in roars of laughter. On Friday-evening the entertainments were 
under the patronage of Major General Sir Harry Smith, when the 
house presented a brilliant appearance, and was crowded in every 
part. Zhe Winter's Tale was the play selected for the occasion, 
and was acted throughout with a perfection seldom, if ever, seen 
in the provinces. The costumes were of the most costly descrip- 
tion, and Mr. Newcombe must have been at considerable expense 
in placing it on the stage with such perfection of ensemble. The 
Hermione of Miss Glynn was the theme of universal praise, and 
she was ably supported by Mr. Mead as Leontes. 





Miscellaneous. 
Miss Jenny Baur, an English vocalist of great promise, is now 


Robert le Diable (Alice), Huguenots (Marguerite de Valois), Don 
Juan (Zerline), Flauto Magico (Pamina), Figaro (Susanna,) 
Freyschuz (Agathe), Belisario (Irene), Barbiere di Seviglia (Rosina), 
and several others. The above embrace already a considerable 
variety of styles, which few singers could undertake. On every 
occasion Miss Baur created a frie. Bouquets are showered 
upon her, and poems to her praise are distributed by her admirers. 
This lady is a native of England, where she studied, under Emanuel 
Garcia, the art of singing, and dramatic singing under Herr 
Adolphe Ganz, 

Moxie. Graever, a pianist of talent and reputation has just 
come from Paris, to pay London a season visit. Her arrival is 
thus announced by Mr. Ella in his Record :—* This lady pianiste, 
who was to have played last season at the Musical Union, is recently 
arrived in London, 

Motz. Rosa Kastner, who was not to have played last season 
at the Musical Union, is shortly expected in London. She has 
been setting the Seine on fire, and is now intent upon doing as 
much for the Thames. 

Mr. WuHITworTH, from Milan, the vocalist, has returned to 
London en-route to Rio Janeiro, where he has made a lucrative 
engagement for twelve months at the opera as primo basso. In 
Milan, the resident English vocalists are numerous ; among them 
‘? way, name Miss Manyers and Miss Noble, as being the most 
admired. 


RICHARDSON’S UNIVERSAL VOICE LOZENGE, 


Fok giving tone and strength to the voice, and relieving al] 
affections of the throat. Strongly recommended by those eminent vocalists, 
Miss Lizzy Stuart, Mr. George Tedder, D, King, Frank Bodda, and many others 
who are ready to speak of their intrinsic worth, In Boxes, ls. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d, Sold by J. Richardson & Co,, Chemists, 30, Bishupsgate-street Without, 
London. Any chemist will obtain them for you. 


The successful results of the last Half Century have proved beyond question tha 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


POSSESSES the singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the Human Hair. and when every o'her 
specific has failed. I¢ prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak Hair. produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Seurf and 
Dan ‘riff, sustains it in matarity, and continues its possession of healthy vivour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redund+ncy to the latest period of human life. Subduing all 
relaxing tendencies, it firmly retains the hair in curl and other d-corative arrange 
ment, during many hours, unimpaired by damp weather, crowded assemlies, the 
dance, or equestrian exercise. It is the friend of both sexes, for while it adds to 
the charms of fe: ale beauty, it enhances the graces of manh»od, by regneing 
Whiskers, Musta hios, and Eyebrows.—Price 3s 6d and 7s,; or family bottles (eque 
to fonr sma 1!) at 10s. 6d., and double that siz-, 21s, 

On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, Rowtanps’ Macassar Qi, in two 
words. Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEVER FAILING REMEDY, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


(ERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Wa'ker and Co.. Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holl way, dear Sir, 
Among che numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable med eines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living im the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her le for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on 60 old a 
person, she being above 70 years of ge. We s»all be happy to setisfy any enquries 
as to the authenticity of this really won: erful case, either Py rempene 4 or by letter. 

A private in the Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butie affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise, 

We remaia, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852. (Signed) KERWAL & Co. 

















The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment jn most of the following cases 
Bad Legs Coco-Bay ‘ontracted ani Lumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot stiff Joints Piles Sore-head 
Burns Chilblains E '‘ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Punions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Uleers 

Lite of Monche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 


toes aud Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Serosbroits Yaws 

Flies ings Skin- diveases 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway 244, 8.rand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines t he 
out the Civilized World. in Pots at 1s, 1¢4., 28, Od., 4s, Gd, lle, 22s., and 
each, There is @ considera sle saving by tal:ing the larger sizes, 





singing in Bale and Bern with success in the following Operas : 





N.B. Directions for the guidance of Paticnts ate affixed to each Pet, 
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LA VALSE NOIR, PAR BRINLEY RICKARDS. 


NTENDED as a study for the Right Hand on the Black Keys, 


3s. Also, by the same distinguished composer, Ma Normandie, La Reine 


I 


Blanche, Grand Galop; Recollections of Wales, 8 Nos; La Féte Reine; the Same, 
asa Duet; the Student’s Practice, fingered in books ; the Classical Pianist, fingered 





iu books, &c. 
R. BLEWITT’S LATEST QUADRILLES, piano solo, 
! each 3s.; ditto, duets, each 4s.; the Lark, the Apollo, Dame Durden, the 


Ocean, and the Nursery, 

(2 VELOCITY for the 
PIANOFORTE, isting of Ten Finishing Studies, expressly composed to 

impart tue utmost possible volubility of execution, with every modern refinement of 

fingering and execution, 5s. Also a New Edition of his Hundred and One Ele- 

mentary Studies and Etude de la Velocite, both enlarged by the Author, with Notes 

by Hamilton. 


ERNY'S NEW SCHOOL OF 








ALUABLE MUSICAL PRESENTS.—A LIST OF 150 
WORKS, at all prices, may be had (gratis and postage tree); including 
Czerny’s Royal Pianoforte Scvool, 4 vols., 6 guineas; his School of Practical Com- 
position, 41-2 guineas; Spohr’s School for the Violin, 3ls. 6d.; Handel’s Messiah, 
&c., by Joha Bishop, each work in folio, 15s.; the Oratorios, for Piano, by Czerny, 
in folio, each 83., Beethoven’s Symphonies, by Kalk»renner, 3 1-2 guineas ; 
Haydn’s 83 Quartets, 6 guineas; Mozart’s Quartets, 428,; his Quintets 423. ; 
Beethoven's Quintets, Quartets and Trios, a superb edition, by Rousselot ; Kent’s 
Anthems, 42s,; Marx’s School of Comp sition, 2ls.; Haydn’s 12 Grand Sympho- 
nies, 66s.; Weber’s ‘I'heory of Composition, 31s. 6d.; Boyce’s Cathedral Music, by 
Warren, 6 guineas; Rinck’s Great Organ School, 36s.; Rinek’s Psalmody, 21s. &c. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, publishers to the Queen. 


N.B.—Gratis, on application to Robert Cocks and Co,, Almanac for 1853, 32mo. 





Just Published. 


MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH SERVICES, 


OR Cathedral and Parochial use, consisting of “Te Deum,” 
Jubilate ‘‘ Kyrie Eleeson,” oanctus ‘* Introit’’ Cautste “* Domino” and ‘* Nunc 
Dimitt:s” with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano, co 1 posed and dedicated 
by permission to the Right Hunourable Earl Somers, by EDWARD THURNAMM 
London: Robert Cocks and Cu., New Burlington-street, Pu lishers to the Queen. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY FERDINAND PBAEGER. 





Marche Triomphale 
Jes Flocons de Niege 
Minnelied 
Eif-nmatrchen 
Le Crepuscolo 
Danse Rustique 
Le Feu Follet 
Moment Joyeaux ... 
Mel.na Valse ove ove ove ove 
Concerts des Famille, (easy,) | to 12, each .., 
Concerts des Famille, (vasy Duet.) 1 to 12, each 
London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street; 
Music-sellers. 


JULLIEN’S LAST COMPOSITIONS, 


PREVIOUS to his departure for America:—No. 1, L’Adieu 
Valse; No. 2, The Atlantic Galop; No. 3, ‘‘ News from Home” Quadyille wiil 
be published early in May, by 
Jullien & Co., 214, Regent-street. 


MUSIC, 


Me: D. C. HEWITT will deliver Courses of Lectures (com- 
_mencing on and after the 2d of May) on hig NEW THEORY of MUSIC, at 
16, WOODSTUCK-STREET, New Bond-street. The Course consisting of ‘Twelve 
Lesares, jp hed gen ed a and Diagrams, and the Terms being Two 
uineas, Tickets an er partieulars may be obtained at Messrs. Rudall, R 
and Carte’s Music Warehouse, 100, New Bond-street. wis 38 


BACH AND MOLIQUE, 


ADAGIO and Fugue from the first sonata for the violin, solo, by 

J. 8. Bach, with additional accompaniments for the pianoforte, by B. Molique 
8s.; Bourrée and Double, from the second sonata, 2s. 6d.; Grave and fugue, from 
the third 4s. 6d. bg E. T., three studies for the organ, ls. 6d. eac.h 
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SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


BEG to announce that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESOAY EVENING, MAY 
3rd, to comm-nce at Eight o’clock. Vo alists—Miss Bassano ; Miss Kathleen Fitz- 
william; and Madame Ferrari. Messrs. Benson; W. Kansford ; and Signor Ferrari. 
Instrumentalists—Piano, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett; Mr. W. Dorrell; Miss Coles; 
and Herr Pauer. Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi. Violin, Mr. Watson. Violon- 
cello, Signor Piatti. Conductors, Messrs. Frank Mori, and W. Derrell. ‘Tickets, 7s. 
each, to be had at the principal Music-sellers. Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d., to be had 
Only at Signor Ferrari’s, 69, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place. 


“SIGNOR GORDIGIAN'S ITALIAN ALBUM. 


edicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 











In a most beautiful volume, price One Guinea, or each piece described as below, 


LA ROSA DINGHILTERRA. 


A New Album of Italian Vocal Music, composed expressly for the Queen, and 
published under Her Majesty’s most gracious patronage. 


From the subjoined critiques it may be inferred that ‘‘ La Rosa d’Ing 
colleetion of the most happy inspirations of the distinguished C: 

digiani. whose name has become, ia the words of the Ath » 
word in England.” The Album consists of twelve exquisite morceaux in a most 
elegant volume, which are published separately as follows :— 


CANTI POPOLARI TOSCANA. 


hilterra” is a 
. Signer Gor- 
a “se hala 








IMPRESSIONE .. ... 2s. | IMPOSSIBILE ... ... 2s. 
RIMEDIO.,. ... ... +28. | POVERA LINGUA MIA 2s. 
DUETTI. 

ILLUDERSI ... ... 2s. 6d. | IL MEZZO GIORNO 2s. 6d. 
LE RIVALE... _... |-3s. ILSALICE E LA TOMBA 3s. 
ROMANZAS,. 
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LA POVERA MADRE _... ous ots -. 2s. 6d. 
TERZETTO. 

LA PRIMAVERA _.., ed tes ose”, GN 
QUARTETTO. 

LE PRIGIONERE .. “ “ 3a 


ADELINE VALSES BY ASPA, 


For the Pianoforte, price 3s, _Published this day, may be had of every Music seller 


and of 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADMITT ING on equal terms persons of every class and degree 


to all its Benefits and Advantages. 
CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Chairman—Major HENRY STONES, LL.B 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 


There are two important clauseg in the deed of settlement, by which the Directer 

have power to appropriate ONE TENTH of the entire profits of the company. 
Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widows and orphans. 
2nd. For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or not 
their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per annuin on the 
capital originally invested by them, 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber- 
muda, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the British North American 
Colonies, 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 








Assurances granted against Paralysis, blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and ever 
other affliction, bodily and mental], at moderate -ates. Mi 
A liberal commission allowed to agents, 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 oO 
30 119 6G 50 3 18 6 


Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had at the offices of the 
Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applications for Agencies requested, 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary, 





MENDELSSOHN, 
Dr. Steggall, No. 


Selection j 
t fell, dn each. from Elijah, for the organ, arranged by 





Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
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SAGRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA. On FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 
will be repeated HANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Vocalists: Madame 
Clara Novello; Miss F. Rowland; Miss Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves; Herr Staudig] ; 
and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of 
(including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers, ‘Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 
each at the Society’s office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. The Subscription is one, two, or 
three guineas per annu, entitling to a Transferable Ticket to each Subscription 
Concert, of which there are usually eleven, likewise to personal attendance at the 
rehearsals, which are held in the large hall. The above being the first Subscription 
Concert of the year, commencing Lady-day, Subscribers now entering will do so at 
a favourable opportunity. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
N TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, Handel's JUDAS MACCA- 


BEUS. Principal Vovalists—Miss Birch; Miss A. Byers; Miss M. Wells. Mr. 
Lockey ; Mr. Seymour; and Mr. Lawler. ‘|! he Band and Chorus will consist of nearly 
800 Perfurmers. Leader—Mr. H. Blagrove. Organist—Mr. Jolley. Conductor— 
Mr. Surman (founder, and twenty ye-rs Conductor of the Exeter Hall Oratorios), 
Single Tickets, 3s., 5s.,and 10s. 61. each. The Subscription to the Society is One, 
Two, or Three Guineas per annum. Persons now subscribing, will be entitled to 
Four Tickets for this, and Four tor the next Per ormance in May, and Two for each 
Concert till Christmas n-xt; also a valuable musical preseut trom the Conductor. 

Only Office, No. 9, Exeter Hall. 


QUARTET ASSOCIATION, 


TLLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S. Under the patronage of 
her most Gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and her Royal Hishness the Duchess of Kent. he second performance this 
Season will take place on Thursday morning, April 28th, 1853, ¢ mmencing at a 
q arter past three o’clock precis-ly, and terminating at half- ast five o'clock. 
E:x-cutants—Pianoforte, Herr Pauer. Violin, M. Sainion a-d Mr. H. Coop r. 
Viola, Mr. Hill. Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Programme:—Quartet in F, No, 82, 
aydn. Quarte s (posthumou:) in F ninor, Mendelssohn. Sonata in A major, 
pia: forte and violin, Pauer. Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, Beéthoven. The analytical 
programe, by Mr. G. A. Mactarren. Tickets fir the series, £1 lls, 6d.; single 
Tickets, 10s. 6.1.e:ch; may be obtained of Addison and Co., 210, Regent Street ; 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; Schott and Co., 159, Regent Sireet; Leader and 
Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Turner and Co.,, 19, Poultry, Ci y; Mr. Sainton, 4, Cork 
Street, B nd Street; Signor Piat i, 51, Stanhope Street, Regent’s Park; and of 
Mr. Cooper, 3, Wincsor Cottages, Haverstock Hill. 


MUSICAL UNION. 


APRIL 15th, 1853. 


AT A MEETING of the COMMITTEE, held this day, at the 

Thatched Hou:e ‘Tavern, St. James’s, the Kight Hon. Lord Salioun in the 
Chair, it was proposed by the President, His Grace the Duke of Leinster, and 
seconded by Colone! the Hon. Arthur Legge,—That His Grace the Duke of Beaufurt 
and His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe be added to the Committee, in place of the 
deceased Karls of Falmouth and Beltast. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


hat no engagement of Artists be contracted without the sanction of the Chairma™ 
of the Committee. 

That the Director shall annually furnish the Chairman with vouchers of payments 
made to Artista. 

That each Artist be required to attend such Rehearsals as are necessary for the 
efticient performance of the music. 

To ensure punctuality, tat every artist be requested to be at the Convert Room a 
quarter of an hour previous to the commencement of the perforiance. 

That the Dir. ctor be allowed to give ExTRA Concerts, for the prouuction of new works 
and new talen*, 

That a limited number of persons, distinguished in literature, art, and science, be 
invitew by the Director to each Matinée. 

That no reside::t Musical Professor ve adanitted without a Visitor’s Ticket, signed 
by the Chairman and D»rector. 

That the Programme of each Matinée shall contain three classical compositions by 
the best masters. 

That the Annual Subscription for each member, including the Record, shall be Two 
Guineas for eight performances, one of which shall partake of the miscellaneous 
character of the Benefit Conce:t g.ven by the Director in past seasons. 

That no p rson can be a member of this Suciety without being nominated. 

That members declining their Subscription shall notify the same before the Ist of 
February of each following season. 

That the D.rector do not enter into any speculation in the name of the Committee 
without their assent, in furtherance of his intention to form a Library and 


Institute. 
SALTOUN, Chairman. 

Proposed by the Hon. L. Parsons, seconded by J. Clayton Freeling, Esq.,—That 
the thanks of the Committee be voted to Lord Saltoun, for having taken the Chair 
on this occasion. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the C. ittee be tendered to Mr. Ella, for the ability 
and judgment with which he has directed the performances of the MusicaL 
Union during the past seasons, 

LEINSTER 














L. Parsons. 
SALTOUN CeciL Lukin. 
ArtuurR C, Lucex. CLAYTON FREELING. 
It may be gratifying to our friends to know that there is an accession of more than 


One Hundred New Members, whilst the seceders from the usual causes of fluctuation 
are not more than one half of that number. 





HARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT.—NEXT MONDAY, APRIL 
25th, Handel’s Alexander’s Feast: a Selection from Acis and Galatea; Mac- 
farren’s Lenora, and a new Overture. Vocalists—Miss Louisa a Madame M :c- 
farren, and Miss F. Rowland; Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Stauoigl. Miss Arabella 
Goddard will perform a Grand Concerto on the Pianoforte, composed bv Mr. Benedict. 
Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s.6d. Subscription, One, Two. Three Guineas entitles to 
Two ‘T'ransterable Tickets for each Concert. Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD 


Begs to announce that her 


ANNUAL CONCERT, WITH FULL ORCHESTRA, 
Wiil take place at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, MAY rae 1318. 
Miss Arabella Goddard will perform Mendelssohn’s Conc*rto in D minor, a Selection 
of Solo pieces, and will take part in a Quintet, 2 mivor, for pianoforte and 


stringed instruments, compos:d by Mr. Macti Orch will play a Grand 
Symphony and an Overture. 


Conductor, M. Molique. 


Further particulars will be duly announced, 














Under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Nobie the 
Marchioness of Camden, t'e Right Hon, the Countess of Bradford, Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther. 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


HAs the honor to announce that her TWO MATINEES of 

PIANOFORTE and VuCaAL MUSIC, will take place at the NEW BEET- 
H..VEN ROUMS, 27. Queen Anne street, Cavendish-square, on SATURDAYS,MAY 
7th and JUNE 4th, 1853. To commence at Three o’cl ck. Pi. noforte—M. Benedict, 
Mr. W. H. Holmes Mrs. John Macfarren, a d Mr. W.S. Bennett. Violin, M. 
Sainton. Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus. Violoncello—sig. Piatti, M. Rousselor. Contrabasso, 
Signor Bottessini. Vocalists—Miss Kathleen Fi zwilliam, M ss Amy Dolby, Madame 
F. Lablache, Madame Macfarren, Miss Bassano, and Miss Dolby; Sig. F Lablache, 
Mr. Alfred Pierre, and Mr. Frank Boda. Accompanyist, Mr. Walier Macfarren. 
Tickets, 7s. each ; Subscri:ti n for Two to both Mati ées, £1 1s. Resered Seats, 
10s. 6d.; Subseription for Two to both Matinées, £1 lls. 6d. ‘To be had at Lber’s 
Library, 27, Old Bon -street, at the principal Music-sellers, and of Mrs, John Mac- 
farren, 84, Stauhope-street, Mornington Crescent. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


M88 L. KLUMMEIGLE has the honour to announce that her 
kLVENING CONCERY will take place on TUESDAY, MAY 10tn, 1853, when 
she will be assisted by the following artistes—Miss Volby, Mr. George Perren and 
Mr. Frank Bodda, Miss Rosina Bentley, Mr. R. Blagrove, Signor tottesini. (en- 
ductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Tickets, 4s. cach; Reserve seats, 7s. each; may be had 
of all the principal Music-sellers, and of Miss L. Klummeigle, 7, Wesibourn Terrace 
South Paddington.—April 15th, 1853. 


HERR JANSA 


B EGS to announce that his FIFTH SOIREE will take place 

at tue NEW BELTHOVEN ROOMS, on MONDAY LVi.NING NEXT. To 
commence at Light o’clock. ProGRAMME:—Quartett, G major, No, 66 (two violins, 
viola, anu violoncello), Herren Jansa, Heunen, Bor chitzky, and Mr. W. F. kKeed— 
Haydn; Song, a, ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” Schubert; Song, 6, ‘ Friilingslied” 
(The Joy of Sprirg), Mdlle. Herrmann—Mendelssohn; Grand Sonate, Op, 47 
(pianoforte and violin), M. Alexancre Billet and Herr Jansa—Beethoven ; Song, a, 
‘“‘ Erinnerung’”’ (Remembrance), W. H. Grattann; Song, 4, ‘* Reiseliea’”’ (Keturning), 
Mdlle. Herrmann—Mendelsso:.n ; a, ‘‘ The Desire,” 6, ‘* Scherzo toccata,” pianororte 
M. A. Billet—Jansa; Quarteit, B flat, No. 3 (tw violius, viola, and violonceilo), 
Herren Jansa, Hennen. Borschitzky, and Mr. ed—Mozart. Conductor, Mr. 
Grattann, ‘Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Family Tickets to adwit Three, £1 1s. To be had of 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-strest; Scho t and Cv., 159, Kegent-street ; and of Herr 
Jansa, 10, Mornington Cresce.t. 


MADLLE. ANNA ZERR 


H4s arrived in London for the season, and may be engaged for 
Concerts, &c., previous to her departure for America with Mons. Jullien and 
his Band. For terms, &c., apply to Jullien and Co., 214, Regept-street. 
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